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I beg to thank the Council of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Ireland for the honour they have conferred 
upon me in asking me to prepare a paper on the subject of 
Veterinary Dispensaries. It is the first time I have had 
the privilege of addressing the members of the Association, 
and so trust that my treatment of the subject will be such 
as to lead to a full and fruitful discussion of a movement 
which has come prominently before the public in recent 
years. 

As behoves one addressing an Association such as this, I 
shall approach this subject almost entirely from the point 
of view of the veterinary surgeon. 

Before proceeding to discuss these dispensaries it would 
be well to examine the reasons and causes which are 
responsible for their origin, and, as to whether the objects 
are sufficient to justify their existence. 

It would be well to define exactly what is meant by a 
veterinary dispensary. The term ‘“ veterinary dispen- 
sary’ is very wide and would apply to any place where 
animals are brought to a veterinary surgeon for treatment. 
For the purpose of this paper and for that which I believe 
was in the mind of the Council when they submitted the 
subject to me, I shall confine the term to those veterinary 
dispensaries which provide free veterinary treatment for 
the animals of the poor. I may mention, in passing, that 
there are in several districts in An Saorstat veterinarians 
subsidised by the State who provide veterinary treatment 
at very reduced fees for the animals of a certain class of 
podr owners. 

As to the reasons why veterinary dispensaries should 
exist, one might suggest that philanthropy has so far ad- 
vanced that animals have secured the right to receive 
proper veterinary treatment when sick or injured, whether 
their owners can afford to pay for the treatment or not, 
and I beg to submit that the recent Acts for the Protection 
of Animals practically ondorse this view. Veterinarians 
welcome with pleasure the advent of these Acts, not only 
for the amount of protection they afford to the animals 
but as an indication of the trend of public opinion towards 
those ideals which the veterinary profession stands for, 
namely, the better and more humane treatment of all 
animals. 

No one with any feelings of humanity towards animals 
would deny them the right of proper treatment during 
sickness, or when injured as the result of accident. This 
perhaps might be termed “sob stuff” or sentiment, 
but by reference to these several Acts we shall see that the 
law protects animals mainly from the point of view of 
humanity and not from that of utility. 

THE Prorection oF ANIMALS Act, 1911. 
This Act may be termed the ‘‘ Animals’ Charter.” 
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Section (1). Among a list of offences of cruelty ‘* being 
the owner, permit any unnecessary suffering to be caused 
to any animal, or shall by wantonly or unreasonably doing 
or omitting to do any act—cause any unnecessary suffer- 
ing.” 

In reference to this Section, I submit that a poor person 
whose pet dog in an accident breaks its leg is liable to be 
prosecuted if he does not have it properly treated—or 
destroyed. As a poor person, he is unable to pay for 
treatment. Furthermore in (c) Section (1) he is liable to 
prosecution if he allows an animal to be subject to an 
operation which is performed without due cause and 
humanity, so in this case he is practically forced by Statute 
to bring the dog to a veterinarian for treatment. 

Now, owing to the support the passing of these Acts 
received from the veterinary profession it appears to have 
been incumbent upon the veterinary profession to organise 
a system by which, as far as possible, the most up-to-date 
veterinary treatment would be available to all injured or 
sick animals. 

For further support of this argument a later Act, ‘“‘ The 
Animals (Anesthetic) Act, 1919,” practically makes it an 
offence for any person, otherwise than a veterinarian, to 
perform some of the minor operations, such as the docking 
of a tail or the castration of a cat. As these operations, 
if not performed under either a local or general anesthetic, 
render the person concerned liable to a prosecution, it 
appears to place further responsibility on the veterinarian 
to provide some means by which the services of a veter- 
inarian would be available for the performing of these 
operations on animals, the owners of which are too poor 
to pay the usual fees. 

The two Acts cited clearly show that the law of the land 
will not tolerate acts of commission or omission which 
cause unnecessary suffering to animals. 

Unfortunately, the veterinary profession has not taken 
its rightful place in organising ang providing for the free 
treatment for suffering animals whose owners cannot 
afford to pay for veterinary treatment. Owing to want of 
foresight, the obvious results of these Acts, namely, 
an increase in the number of animals requiring veterinary 


- skill, was overlooked and other parties have, practically 


usurped the function of the veterinarian and have success- 
fully founded institutions which are receiving an extra- 
ordinary amount of public support. 

One Society, with headquarters in London, has twenty- 
five dispensaries and claims to be treating 1,200 animals 
daily and from voluntary contributions has secured 
an estate of thirty acres and is appealing for £50,000 to 
equip these premises as an up-to-date sanatorium with 
X-ray rooms, etc. This Society started in an East End 
London cellar in 1917. At the moment I am not sure 
whether this Society employs a veterinarian at all. In 
reference to this Society, and to their attitude towards 
the veterinary profession, this can be judged by turning 
to page 54 of the March issue of the Animals’ Advocate 
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where, in an article dealing with that section of the Animal 
Protection Act that concerns overloading, it mentioned 
that evidence by “ a vet.’ would be helpful in such a case. 

Although the veterinary surgeon is given great promin- 
ence in the Act, the slang term of “ vet.” is the only 
reference by the writer. Could we imagine anything more 
insulting ? 

Would any Society refer to a member of any other 
profession in such away ? I assure you, gentlemen, that I 
am ashamed to mention these matters, but I consider it is 
better to know of them for, of course, this is the first step 
towards a remedy. The cause of these insults appears to 
a large extent to be the fact that the profession is suffering 
from a chronic attack of inferiority-complex ; the value 
of the profession to the community has never been suf- 
ficiently advertised. We do not place a high enough 
value on ourselves. We never seem to take our part in 
these philanthropic movements which bring such credit 
and influence to the members of other professions. 

The majority of these Animal Welfare Societies which 
provide free treatment for animals, do avail themselves of 
the service of veterinarians, but even when this is so 
they do not occupy that administrative position in the 
Society which their professional attainments warrant. 
There is an exception to this, namely, Professor Hobday, 
who is on the Council of the Dumb Friends’ League. 

I would wish it to be clearly understood that in this 
matter no blame can be attached to the individual 
veterinarian—the blame must rest upon the profession as 
awhole. It is far better, as the matter stands at present, 
both from the point of view of the future of the profession, 
and also, which is just as important, in the interests of 
humanity. The animals are entitled to expert veterinary 
treatment and they should receive it, and if veterinarians 
did not do this duty the animals would suffer. 

The veterinarian associated with these Societies 
generally finds himself more or less as a paid servant— 
this is due to the sins of omission of his forefathers in 
the profession who, even when these Societies were in- 
augurated, stood aside and failed to appreciate how far 
the interest of the profession would be served by being 
intimately associated with their administration and control. 
It is often stated that to delve too far into the 
past will serve no good, but in this case let us hope that 
the profession in An Saorstat will learn from the mistakes 
made in the past and see that, as this movement to provide 
free treatment for the animals of the poor is only in its in- 
fancy in An Saorstat, we may avoid the mistakes made 
elsewhere. 

This subject of the dispensaries may be discussed 
under two heads, namely, humanitarian and utilitarian. 
The humanitarian side of this question has been dealt with, 
and so I would wish to approach the subject from the point 
of view of the utility of these dispensaries, and their value 
to the community generally. 

In this connection, the subject of cruelty and ill-treat- 
ment, or improper treatment of animals, is one that could 
be argued exclusively from the utilitarian’s point of view, 
and it is this argument which, I believe, would carry 
greater weight with the public at the present time. If 
the public could be made aware of the fact that cruelty, 
neglect or improper treatment of animals is a cause of 
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severe financial loss, both directly and indirectly, also 
with the risk of contracting disease, and is in reality 
bad business, it would not be long before the veterinary 
profession occupied that position which it merits. 

To return to the utilitarian aspect of these dispensaries. 

In reference to the question as to whether poor people 
should keep pets if they cannot afford to pay for 
their treatment when diseased, the logical answer would 
be ‘‘ No ’’—but that does not close the matter. In spite of 
the fact that perhaps they should not, they will continue to 
do so. This argument might be pursued further. Is the 
keeping of cats and dogs by the poorer classes not some 
practical advantage to the community at large, especially 
in cities ? 

I submit that the poor people’s cats and dogs play 
an important part in keeping the city more or less free 
from the most destructive vermin, namely, rats and mice, 
and if the poor people’s animals were eliminated there 
would be such an increase in these vermin that in a short 
time the community would suffer to a far greater 
extent than the cost of the free treatment of these pets 
would entail. These dispensaries offer an opportunity to 
demonstrate to the community the value, from the health 
point of view, of ensuring that where animals are kept in 
the home they must be free from disease, or they would 
be a likely :ource of danger to the human population. 

In view of the attention at present directed to 
those diseases communicable from animals to man, to 
which list several skin diseases have recently been added, 
it is becoming increasingly important that the animal 
population should be healthy. In this connection owners 
should be warned of the danger to themselves and 
those of their household where any disease exists 
among their pets, and instructed so as to detect 
any deviation from normal health. I need hardly add 
that the veterinarian is the only person qualified to give 
this advice. In this way the profession will be advancing 
the well-being of the community and will materially benefit 
not only by the fruits of increased usefulness but also by 
having inculcated what I may term the “ treatment 
habit’? among animal owners. The psychology of the 
treatment habit is a matter that does not appear to have 
received the attention it merits. It is well known that 
where a district has been without a veterinary surgeon 
for some time, the animal owners get out of the habit of 
employing one and it takes a long time to bring them back 
to the habit. 

It is common knowledge that, in Dublin, cat and dog 
owners do not avail themselves very extensively of the 
services of a veterinary surgeon for the treatment of their 
animals, and it would be interesting to know from the 
city practitioners whether the number of their canine and 
feline patients has increased since the inception of the 
animal dispensaries in the city. 

In reference to the future of the movement recently 
started in Dublin to provide veterinary dispensaries, 
all of which have recognised the value and importance of 
the veterinary profession, it depends entirely upon the 
Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland whether this 
movement will be part of the veterinary profession or 
will develop independently of it. It has been shown that the 
veterinary profession has @ responsibility in providing 
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some such scheme of free dispensaries and I would prefer 
to see every practitioner throughout the country open his 
dispensary for a short time each week for the free treatment 
of the animals of the poor. I believe that sufficient public 
support would be forthcoming at least to meet the cost of 
drugs, etc., but I would hope that the veterinarian, at the 
inception of this movement, would give his services free. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. H. O’Leary thanked Mr. Little for his excellent 
paper and said that in regard to one question which arose, 
as to whether the canine and feline practice had increased 
during recent years, he was not in a position to judge, 
as Mr. Wilkinson, whose practice he had taken over, 
did not touch this class of practice, but since he took 
it on it had steadily increased. There were no members of 
the veterinary profession on the committees of these 
societies and he did not wish to act on one, but he was 
advised by the Council of the V.M.A.I. at their last meet- 
ing to goon. He had since done so and had been elected 
Vice-President on one of the committees. (Applause.) 

Mr. P. J. Howarp congratulated Mr. Little on his paper 
and also on having embraced another profession (legal) 
but one could see he still loved the veterinary profession. 
He had no doubt that in the past in Ireland, and in Dublin 
city, members of the profession did not pay as much 
attention to the smaller animals as they might do, as the 
horse monopolised their attention, but he did not think it 
right for members of philanthropic societies and others 
to think that the animals of the poor had been wilfully 
neglected by the veterinary surgeons. In general practice 
he was always ready to give of his best to animals of the 
poor. He had championed the cause of veterinary 
dispensaries in the West of Ireland. If philanthropy was 
to exist it should be in the learned professions, and the 
veterinary profession should be the leaders. They should 
see that those societies got every support from the veter- 
inary profession. When veterinary surgeons were con- 
nected with the societies, they should explain that the 
services of the societies should be confined to those unable 
to pay a veterinary surgeon’s fee. It was not always easy 
to do that, but they should be‘on the alert to prevent work 
for the well-to-do being done for nothing. The veterinary 
profession should be identified with the philanthropic 
raovements for the benefit of the animals belonging to the 
poor. The poor were entitled to their pets and gave them 
as much, if not more, attention sometimes than the rich 
owners of animals. 

Mr. 8. O’Donovan said that he felt shy about discussing 
any aspects of the case, one of which was the economic 
aspect. An immense amount of damage was done to 
animals in transit owing to cruelty. He endorsed what 
Mr. Howard had said and thought that the veterinary 
profession had always done their best for the animals of 
the poor even when the owners were altogether unable to 
pay. Animals were treated whether the payment was 
forthcoming or not, and he did not know of any surgeon 
having turned away the animals of the poor. 

Mr. P. A. McCorry congratulated Mr. Little on the paper, 
in which every aspect of the question had been dealt with 
from the humane and utility standpoints. He agreed with 
Mr. Howard that no charge could be laid against the prac- 
titioners that they had not given help to the poor, but 
unfortunately the people who did really want the help 
did not come forward. It was the makers of the Acts for 
proseeution for cruelty who should provide schemes, and 
that would lead to more work and wider respect for the 
profession. The profession should show the way to 
promote sehemes for the consideration of animals of the 
poor, but what money would be available for that purpose ? 
Small farmers in rural districts were hard hit. Many of 


the small farmers now could not pay decent fees and did 
not bring their animals, so must suffer losses and they 
would recommend dispensaries. 
to them by dispenseries. 


Help could be rendered 





a 


‘poor people’s animals. 
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Professor J. F. Crata said: Although I think this is a 
matter for practitioners, yet every one in every sphere 
must consider it one for wide discussion. In the paper 
which Mr. Little presents he gives expression to sentiments 
with which we must agree, that sick or injured animals 
should have skilled treatment whether paid for by the owner 
or philanthropic. The burden falls on a few of the prac- 
titioners only. In the abstract we must agree with Mr. 
Little, but there is no concrete scheme to discuss. From 
a self-interested point of view it is extremely advisable 
that members of the veterinary profession should take part 
in the movement. Mr. Little has told us what happened 
on the other side; it has assumed enormous proportions 
since it started in 1917, and there is no veterinary surgeon 
in connection with it, and they state that those employed 
are as fit as are veterinary surgeons to do the work. There 
was a legacy of £50,000 left to the Society mentioned. Unfor- 
tunately, that Society does not appear to confine its efforts to 
the poor and we know some well-to-do people will not pay. 
In the past, members of the profession have done a great 
deal for the animals of the poor and have been given no 
credit for it. Then, if we are inclined to support it, the 
burden must fall on the practitioners. A concrete scheme 
must be brought before us toconsider. At present we have 
three Societies in Dublin for this work with philanthropic 
views, and there is no doubt the movement will spread 
and get funds from people with humane feelings and we 
should see that this money is devoted to the purpose for 
which it is intended. One point to bear in mind is that the 
movement is a growing one and societies may not confine 
their attention to the object for which the society was 
founded. It is often hard to say whether the owner can 
pay for the treatment of an animal or not. This Associa- 
tion should draw up a scheme which could be considered. 

Mr. L. M. MaGEz stated that in view of the profession’s 
attitude to the societies on the other side, they certainly 
should give advice to societies on that side; if they did 
not they would have ‘“‘ quacks” treating the animals of 
the societies and who, in a short time, would treat more of 
the animals of the poor people. Veterinary surgeons 
employed by those societies should be paid a salary, 
in the same way as was done in human dispensaries. 
Doctors did not work as philanthropists. Eventually, 
the veterinary surgeon should be entitled to a salary when 
the movement became large. It was always difficult to 
tell that animals belonged to people who were unable to 
pay fees. People able to do so often tried to avail them- 
selves of the dispensaries. There were three societies 
where there was room only for one, which was very un- 
satisfactory. It would be a good idea if they were merged 
into one. Possibly, if some prominent, well-known 
‘doggy’ man were approached and asked to give his 
services as arbitrator to bring the societies together it 
could be done—say Judge Hanna, for instance. If the 
societies agreed to have the case submitted to Judge 
Hanna he was sure the difficulty could be got over. 


Professor J. J. O'Connor thanked Mr. Little for the 
paper and said that the latter came forward with it without 
hesitation when asked. He could endorse all that was 
said about veterinary surgeons never refusing to treat 
It was necessary to organise some 
method to let poor people know of the free treatment. 
Those societies were very good, but it was difficult to be 
sure that it was only poor people’s animals who got free 
treatment. The movement was going ahead and on the 
other side it was in lay hands. The veterinary profession 
should, as far as possible, control it there also, to protect 
their own interests and in the interests of the animals 
to ensure that they be treated by veterinary surgeons and 
not by laymen or “quacks.” The lay assistants often 
eventually practiced and got fees. It would be good for 
veterinary surgeons to have fixed hours for free treatment 
of the animals of the poor. The poor were grateful, and 
sometimes offered smal amounts such as ls. or 2s. Those 
societies were quite anxious to co-operate with the veter- 
inary profession and they should accept their offer and 
appoint representatives. The societies would pay veter- 
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inary surgeons if they had the funds; in fact, one was 
already paid by them. 

Mr. A. F. O’ DEA suggested that the general committee 
and sub-committees should each have a veterinary surgeon 
on them. Veterinary surgeons’ services should not be 
asked for free, especially as it was proposed to establish 
these dispensaries throughout the country. They should 
be paid a retaining fee or so much per day of attendance. 

Professor T. G. BROWNE said they should consider other 
places where the societies worked. In Liverpool and Bel- 
fast they were run by the R.S.P.C.A. In Liverpool the 
veterinary surgeon treated the animals at his own surgery. 
The owner brought the animal to the society and got a 
ticket to the veterinary surgeon, who was paid by the 
society. They found that scheme to be clumsy and 
decided to form an animal clinic, which was satisfactory. 
Veterinary surgeons ran it and attended so many hours 
each week. Dublin might have such a scheme and those 
societies be scrapped and brought under the R.S.P.C.A. 
as in the above two towns, and those interested could 
assist the R.S.P.C.A. as they did their societies. The 
veterinary profession should watch matters closely or 
it might be taken out of their hands, as in London, where 
one society treated a vast number of cases. In London 
there were four institutions and one of them did not recog- 
nise the veterinary profession at all. 

The PresipEntT (Mr. J. S. McCann) joined in thanking 
Mr. Little for his excellent paper. Most of them from the 
country thought they were going back to the day when 
there were veterinary dispensaries in different parts of the 
country subsidised by public funds. It was found to be 
illegal to strike a rate for veterinary dispensaries, so they 
were dropped. What had been said that night opened 
the eyes of the country practitioners, as they were unaware 
of the growth of the movement. He thought that was a 
very fine opportunity for the veterinary profession to show 
itself to the country and that its members could well do 
the work of the dispensaries. Those societies were doing 
excellent work. The feeling of that meeting was that 
veterinary surgeons should be appointed and should have 
a great deal to do with the work of the societies. Professor 
Browne’s suggestion was admirable, as was Mr. Magee’s 
suggestion of Judge Hanna being approached. He 
thought the Secretary might approach the R.S.P.C.A. 

Professor O’ConnNoR: We have already promised to 
nominate representatives on these committees. 

Mr. O'LEARY: Write each society and respectfully 
suggest amalgamation and give entire support. 

Mr. Howarp: Ask each society to appoint a member 
from its committee to form a parent body and draw up 
rules and regulations to govern the societies and appoint 
members of the profession to this committee. 

Mr. O’ LEARY seconded. 

Mr. LITTLE returned thanks for the reception of the paper 
and for the discussion. One point he wished to maké clear 
was that veterinary surgeons gave their services free but 
got little or no credit. Societies, not veterinarians, got 
the credit, and the object of the paper was to prevent that. 
He replied to Professor Craig’s remark that his paper had 
no concrete proposal by saying that he was reluctant to 
say how they should carry on, but it should be done by the 
Veterinary Medical Association. The Association should 
elect a committee and invite members of the societies to 
come before it, and keep control of the movement. Veterin- 
arians should not be paid at the inception of the movement, 
but should be afterwards, when funds were available for 
the purpose. The movement should stay in the hands of 
the veterinary profession and not get into the hands of 
outsiders. 
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Oxygeno-therapy in Pneumonia. 
By Hamitron Kirk, M.R.C.V.S. 


The more I employ subcutaneous injections of oxygen 
for dogs suffering from distemper or pneumonia, the more 
am I satisfied as to their great value. It is because the 
last of five consecutive cases of respiratory disease has 
just recovered that I feel enthused to pen these notes. 

About a year ago I was attending a Great Dane (12 
months old) belonging to a wealthy and exacting owner. 
This dog was seriously ill with double pneumonia, and 
I felt that only something spectacular would convince the 
lady that I was really bringing to bear all the resources 
of veterinary science in an attempt to cure it. I accor- 
dingly hired an oxygen apparatus and commenced giving 
injections on alternate days. After about the fifth dose, 
the improvement was so pronounced that I was able to 
prophesy, with fair certainty, arecovery. Seven injections 
were given altogether, and the dog was able to go out at 
the end of five weeks. 

Hiring was inconvenient and expensive, 
three months ago I decided to purchase 
apparatus. This consists of a 10 c. ft. capacity cylinder 
fitted with a gauge and a fine adjustment valve ; also a 
couple of yards of high-pressure rubber tubing, and a hypo- 
dermic needle suitable for affixing therein. 


so about 


my own 


I have devised means by which this cylinder can be 
attached (or detached) to one end of my operating table. 
It remains firmly fixed in this position at all times, except 
when I wish to take it out to a patient, or to have it refilled. 
It is thus not only safely held but is always ready for use, 
and furthermore is conveniently handy as an antidote 
to excessive chloroform anesthesia, should such occur 
whilst operating. 

Although a pressure gauge considerably increases the 
cost of the apparatus, it is nice to know just how much 
gas remains in the cylinder. There are points about the 
needle, too, which are worthy of observation. One is that 
the base should be round in shape and of slightly larger 
dimensions than the lumen of the rubber tube ; and it 
should be of such a shape (on the shaft side) that a metal 
needle protector can be clipped over it when it is not in use. 

The following few particulars of my last five cases will 
serve to show the approximate time required to effect a 
cure, or at least to take a dog over the crisis :—- 

1. Wire-haired fox terrier, 10 months old, admitted 
on January 3rd, with distemper complicated with bron- 
chitis. Ocular and nasal discharges were profuse, and 
diarrhcea much in evidence. Greatly depressed and thin. 
Oxygen was injected first on January 18th, then on the 
20th, 23rd, and 30th, February 4th, 9th, 14th, and 17th. 
At this date the discharges had stopped, appetite was 
good and the dog very much brighter. A slight, occasional 
cough remained for a few days, and the dog was discharged 
at the end of February. 

2. Wire-haired fox terrier, about 18 months old, which 
was the subject of a green-stick fracture (described in the 
Veterinary Record for March 10th). Whilst in hospital 
it developed typical distemper, complicated later by 
broncho-pneumonia. It received oxygen on February 6th, 
9th, 12th, 15th, 20th, and 24th. By the last date most of 
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its symptoms had disappeared and it was discharged on 
February 28th. 

3. Red Setter, acutely ill with distemper and double 
pneumonia. I saw it for the first time on February 11th, 
and was so concerned for the health and safety of the 
patient that I returned later that day with a cylinder, 
and gave the first injection. The others followed on 
February 14th, 16th, 18th, 2lst, and 25th. On this date 
[ was so pleased with the improvement that I intimated 
[ would not call again for a couple of weeks, when I should 
expect to see the dog out and about. It is, of course, 
beside the point to relate the details of the genera! treat- 
ment advised, but one may be sure that every aspect of 
the case was studied and all precautions taken. My 
experience with setters is that they very readily succumb 
to respiratory and other kinds of distemper, and I was 
quite pleased to obtain a successful result in this instance, 

4. Fox terrier, admitted January 26th, with severe 
respiratory form of distemper. Oxygen was administered 
February Ist, 5th, 9th, 13th, 21st and 26th, by which time 
he was so much better that it was discontinued. He did 
not fatten up and become quite fit for discharge until 
March 7th. 

5. Sealyham, aged 2 years, admitted with bronchitis. 
fever, and general chill. Temperature was reduced from 
104° to 101° after the second injection, and all symptoms 
had departed with the exception of a very slight husk, 
after four injections. He then went home and was no 
further trouble. 

IT have not as yet used oxygen for the treatment of 
paralysis, chorea, or enteritis, etc., as advised by some 
writers, because I am rather sceptical of its value in such 
cases. It is not, however, difficult to appreciate how an 
extra supply of oxygen, continually being absorbed by the 
tissues, would compensate for the inefficiency of a hepatised 
lung, and its supply seems to be a very rational proceeding. 

| insert my needle about half way up the back, and permit 
the gas to enter but slowly. As the latter separates the 
skin from the subcutaneous tissues, I help it to penetrate 
evenly in all directions by stroking the skin backwards 
or forwards, ete. When the swelling has crept around the 
abdomen, and progressed as far as or beyond the scapule, 
I remove the needle. But the animal’s skin is now blown 
out away from its underlying muscle and fascia, and the 
dog becomes cold in consequence. This must in all cases 
be compensated for by applying a large and warm coat. 
The gas is absorbed but slowly in most cases, and 48 hours 
or more will have elapsed before traces of the previous 
injection are lost. I have observed, too, that the worse a 
dog is, the quicker does it absorb oxygen ; conversely, of 
course, as it approaches recovery a much longer interval 
must be allowed between the injections. The owner of 
the setter told me that it was particularly noticeable 
how much better the dog seemed for the first 18 hours after 
injection, and moderately brighter up to the 36th hour 
(or thereabouts), and then becoming markedly depressed 
when all the gas had become absorbed. 

In the use of the apparatus I must give readers one 
warning. The main valve is first released, and then the 
fine adjustment valve is gradually opened. By placing 
the point of the needle towards one’s cheek, it can be 
appresiated when the flow of gas commences. [| was 
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doing this one day, and not being satisfied with the pressure 
of gas coming through, I opened the valve a little more. 
Without warning the needle blew out of the rubber tube 
with a pop, and narrowly missing my eye, disappeared. 
I never found it, but I realised that except for good 
Providence I might have had only one eye left with which 
to engage in the search. Strictly, such tests should be made 
with the needle under water. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that, unless pre- 
cautions are taken against its ingress, air will enter the 
rubber tube during disuse of the apparatus. When the 
valves are opened, therefore, it is advisable to allow a few 
moments to elapse before the needle is inserted beneath 
the dog’s skin, in order to avoid injecting ordinary air. 





Agriculture in the Colonies. 
SCHEME FOR UNIFIED SERVICE. 


Reprinted from The Times. 


The report of the Committee appointed by the Colonial 
Secretary in June, with Lord Lovat as Chairman, to pre- 
pare proposals, in accordance with the resolutions of the 
Colonial Office Conference, for the formation of a Colonial 
Agricultural Scientific and Research Service, to be financed 
out of a common pool, has now been issued (Cmd. 3049, 
Stationery Office, 9d. net). The service which it is 
suggested should be set up would consist of a specialist 
(research) wing and an agricultural (administrative) wing 
united under a chief agricultural adviser. Results of 
research work would be available to all the Colonies. 
The total annual cost is estimated at £127,000. 

The Committee point out that the Colonial Office Con- 
ference contemplated that the proposed unified service 
should be composed only of scientific and research officers. 
The evidence which the Committee has received, however, 
has forced them to the conclusion that such a restriction, 
even in the first stages, would be inadvisable, and they 
recommend that the Colonial Agricultural Service to be 
established should include both agricultural and specialist 
officers. The ideal before them is the creation of a single 
Colonial Agricultural Service to include all officers, whether 
agricultural or specialist, in Colonial Agricultural Depart- 
ments, and, though they do not consider that the time is yet 
ripe for the establishment of such a service in its entirety, 
they are convinced that the first step in this direction 
should now be taken, and that a unified service composed of 
those officers who have proved themselves, whether in the 
laboratory or in the field, should be created without delay. 

The Committee recommend the establishment of a 
headquarters council under the title of Colonial Advisory 
Council of Agriculture and Animal Health, with two com- 
mittees to deal with agriculture and animal health 
respectively. The Joint Council should consist of a chair- 
man, who should be a layman; the chief agricultural 
adviser, the assistant agricultural adviser, the adviser on 


‘ animal health, the chief medical adviser, a representative 


of the Colonial Office, the director of the Imperial Iustitute, 
an agriculturist with tropical experience, a botanist, an 
entomologist, a mycologist, an animal geneticist, a specialist 
in animal nutrition, a chemist primarily for soil science, 
and an officer who has specially studied the spreading and 
distribution of infectious and contagious diseases of animals. 

The Agricultural Committee should consist of @ lay chair- 
man, the chief agricultural adviser,the assistant agricultural 
adviser, the adviser on animal health, a representative of 
the Colonial Office, the director of the Imperial Institute, 
an agriculturist with tropical experience, two botanists, 
an entomologist, a mycologist, a chemist for soil science, 
and a specialist in animal husbandry. Recommendations 
as to the Committee on Animal Health are being left to 
the Colonial Veterinary Services Organisation Committce 
to make, but it is understood that the constitution which 
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will be recommended will be :—A lay chairman, the adviser 
on animal health, the chief agricultural adviser, a repre- 
sentative of the Colonial Office, a chemist (biochemist), an 
economic botanist, an entomologist, a parasitologist, a 
protozoologist, an animal pathologist, a specialist in animal 
nutrition, an animal geneticist, and an epizoologist. 


RESEARCH WORK. 


It is recommended that the work of the council and 
committees shall be : The supply and training of specialist 
and agricultural officers for the Colonial agricultural ser- 
vices, in conjunction with the recruiting authorities of the 
Colonial Office; the establishment of central research 
stations and general guidance of their work ; the efficiency 
and general well-being of the unified Colonial Agricultural 
Service, including such advice upon the agricultural 
services as the Secretary of State or Colonial Governments 
may desire; the collection, collation, and distribution of 
scientific and agricultural information in fields not covered 
by other agencies; main research policy in the Colonial 
Empire; the representation and collaboration of the 
Colonial Empire as a unit in Imperial schemes of 
research and in Imperial bureaux and correspondence 
centres; and the general progress of agriculture and 
food-production in the Colonial Empire. 

Salaries of £2,500 and £2,000 a year are recommended for 
the chief and the assistant agricultural adviser respectively, 
and on this subject the Committee say :—‘‘ We consider 
it essential that the chief adviser should be a distinguished 
man of science, of proved administrative and organising 
ability. For this reason we regard a salary of £2,500 as the 
minimum required to secure the services of a man of the 
necessary calibre. We have provided for the assistant 
adviser on a scale of salary from £1,500 to £2,000, but we 
think it probable that to secure the best man for the post 
the full £2,000 will have to be offered.” 

Recommendations are also made, in accordance with the 
resolutions of the Imperial Agricultural Research Confer- 
ence, as to the methods for creating new central research 
stations when they are needed in various parts of the 
Empire. Estimates of the cost of the new unified service, 
with agricultural officers in a number of Colonies, are 
£58,000 for the agricultural wing and £35,000 for the 
specialist wing, to which are added £14,000 for the advisory 
council and £20,000 for one central research station. 
To cover this cost, a cess of 1-400th is proposed on the 
revenues of Colonies with agricultural interests (railway 
revenues not being included). This would yield about 
£120,000, and with a contribution of about £16,300 from 
the Empire Marketing Board would leave a margin of 
£9,300 for emergencies. 


A VARIED CAREER. 


The Committee also offer proposals for the organisation 
of the staff of the new service, and at the end of their 
report they say:—‘‘ The proper organisation ¢f the 
agricultural resources of the Colonial Empire must always 
depend first and foremost on the supply of properly trained 
and qualified staff. It is our considered opinion that the 
creation of the Colonial Agricultural Service will in itself 
put recruiting on an entirely new basis. The service 
will offer a wide and varied career, which will afford its 
members the opportunity of doing the best work within 
their power, and of receiving full recognition for that work, 
while on the financial side the seales of salary which we 
have recommended, and which approximate to those paid 
to scientific officers in private employment, should not 
fail to attract the ablest recruits. We have deliberately 
included a class with a maximum salary of £3,000, although 
we do not contemplate that officers should be promoted 
to this class until their own qualifications and the import- 
ance of their work justify such a course. But we are con- 
fident that it will be found possible, and indeed necessary, 
to appoint more and more officers to this class as agriculture 
develops in the Colonies, and we see no reason why the 
ambitious recruit of to-day should not hope to he the Class 
I. officer of 20 or 30 years hence.” 








Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 





PREVENTIVE STEPS IN S. AMERICA. 


LorD BLEDISLOE’sS MISSION. 


(Reprinted from The Times, March 20th, 1928). 


The Ministry of Agriculture yesterday issued a statement 
of the measures taken by them to prevent the introduction 
of foot-and-mouth disease (‘‘ aftosa ’’) from South America, 
and the object and result of Lord Bledisloe’s recent mission. 
The following are extracts from the statement :— 

In 1926 a disastrous epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease 
occurred in Scotland, which was traced to a bacon factory 
which had been receiving weekly consignments of fresh 
carcases of pigs from Europe for conversion into bacon. 
Typical lesions of the disease were found in carcases in the 
factory, and they were proved by inoculation experiments 
at the Ministry’s laboratory to be in an active stage of in- 
fection. In all, carcases showing characteristic lesions 
of the disease were found in consignments from three 
different ships. 

As the proof that these European carcases had brought 
disease to this country was complete, and as the importa- 
tion of fresh carcases of calves, sheep and pigs from the 
Continent had grown from 130,000 ewt. in 1920 to 1,199,000 
ewt. in 1925 and 632,000 ewt. in 1926, during which period 
foot-and-mouth outbreaks had been almost continuous, 
it seemed clear that a most important, though possibly not 
the only, source of infection in this country had been dis- 
covered. The Importation of Carcases (Prohibition) 
Order of 1926 was promptly passed, which prohibited the 
importation of fresh carcases of animals and their offals 
from Europe. 

The Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Committee was 
then asked to determine how long the virus of the disease 
remained active in the different parts of other carcases when 
submitted to the trade conditions under which they are 
imported. In January, 1927, the Committee reported 
(see Second Progress Report of the Committee) that they 
had slaughtered cattle and pigs in the early stages of foot - 
and-mouth disease, dressed their carcases for market in the 
usual way, and kept some of them at the chilling tempera- 
ture of 28 deg. F. and others at the freezing temperature of 
15 deg. F. Bone marrow from the chilled carcases was 
proved by inoculation to remain active for 42 days and 
from the frozen carcases for 76 days. The blood from 
either the chilled or frozen carcases remained active for 
30-40 days. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS. 


Certain conditions were agreed upon which were de- 
signed to get the disease under control in the South 
American countries which export meat to Britain, and to 
lessen the chance of infected cattle reaching the frigorificos 
(or packing houses) and to prevent the export to Great 
Britain of the carcases of animals killed when in the 
infective stage of the disease or of animals which had been 
in contact with them. 

The Governments of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay 
were asked, through the Foreign Office, to apply these 
conditions to the cattle trade in their respective countries 
so far as local conditions would permit. Also, the three 
Governments were asked to allow one or more of the 
Ministry’s senior veterinary inspectors to visit their 
countries from time to time to collaborate with the Govern- 
ments and the officials in solving any difficulties which 
might arise in the local application of these conditions. 
The three Governments cordially approved the proposed 
visit of our inspectors. 

On the invitation of the Minister, Lord Bledisloe agreed 
to undertake a mission to visit all three countries to modify. 
if necessary, and finally ratify, the agreements which were 
awaiting final adjustment and approval. _ Lord Bledislov, 


with some considerable experience of methods adopted in 
other countries, reports that the hygienic conditions of the 
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frigorificos and the system of official veterinary inspection 
of the animals before and after death were as good as, if 
not better than, any other in the world. He found, 
however, that, except in the frigorificos and in the corrales 
(or collecting yards adjoining them), there was little or no 
systematic attempt to control the dissemination of the 
disease, and he formed the strong opinion that any attempt 
to impose drastic regulations and penalties immediately 
upon countries wholly unused to such control would defeat 
its own object. 
Tur ARGENTINE DECREE. 

Lord Bledisloe met in conference at the Ministry of 
Agriculture at Buenos Aives the Minister of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the principal officials. 
A decree to give effect to the conditions suggested by the 
British Ministry of Agriculture had already been issued, 
but had not been put into effective operation. This was 
discussed at the Conference. Lord Bledisloe suggested 
some modifications which were agreed to and later embodied 
in a decree, which became Jaw on February 1, 1928. 

The decree declared that ‘‘ the intention of the Govern- 
ment is to ensure byall the means within its power the 
soundness of animal products intended for export, with a 
view to offering greater guarantees to consuming markets.” 
Among the Articles of the Argentine decree are the follow- 
ing: 

Article 2,.—The removal of animals of the aforesaid (bovine, ovine 
or porcine) species will not be permitted unless it has been 
previously established by veterinary inspection that the live stock on 
the establishments of origin (estancia) are free from all contagious 
diseases, that no case has been recorded within the period prescribed 
by regulation, and that the stock to be removed have also been examined 
and found healthy two days before the date fixed for the removal. 

Article 7.—The procedure of inspecting animals at the freezing 
plants before and after slaughter will be intensified, and the herd (par- 
ticular consignment) shall be isolated in the event of symptoms of 
foot-and-mouth disease or other contagious disease being established 
among the animals on foot, and when such disease is ascertained on the 
slaughter ground the meat from the herd may put be exported. 


URUGUAY AND BrRaziv. 

Accompanied by Mr. John Frood, Lord Bledisloe visited 
Uruguay and Brazil on the return journey, and met the 
Ministers and officials of these countries. His reception 
was as cordial as it had been in Argentina, and, as in that 
country, the conditions laid down by the British Ministry 
are being complied with by regulations of the Ministries 
of Agriculture which will later on be embodied in the disease 
control laws, as legislative opportunities occur. The 
critical clauses, Nos. 2 and 7, of the Argentine Decree, 
to the effect that no carecases of affected animals or of 
animals which have been in contact with diseased animals 
shall be exported to Britain, are being put into force in 
both Uruguay and Brazil. 

Local authorities of Britain are again to be asked 
vigorously to enforce the Orders which prohibit bones, 
broken foodstuffs or swill, and cloths in which foreign 
meat is wrapped from being brought into conteect with 
animals until they have been boiled or otherwise sterilised. 


DISCUSSION IN THE LORDs. 


In the House of Lords on Monday, Lord Krnle asked 
whether the existence of two distinct types of foot-and- 
mouth disease was still confirmed by the Research Coin- 
mittee ; whether the type most prevalent in Denmark, 
Holland and Belgium was the same as that which mainly 
prevailed in this country ; whether the virus had been 
recovered from any imported supplies of chilled or frozen 
meat ; and, if so, to which type it belonged ; and moved 
for papers. 

He said that imported, chilled and frozen meat now pro- 
vided close upon half the meat supply of this country, and 
in the last nine years the predominance of chilled over 
frozen meat had become more and more marked. This 
meant nothing if the meat were innocent of infection, but, 
if it were guilty, it was important to note that chilled meat 
must be eaten when the activity of the virus was still 
considerable. Had the Argentine meat become infected, 
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and was foot-and-mouth disease prevalent in that country % 
If the disease was rife in the Argentine it meant that our 
meat supply, all over the country, was a source of infee- 
tion to our flocks and herds. By handling the infected 
meat, they were multiplying the source of initial outbreaks. 
What steps were the Government taking to control the 
importation and distribution of that meat ? 


Viscount Haldane said the Government ought to search 
the biological laboratories of the universities for a com- 
paratively young man who would devote himself exclusively 
lo research into foot-and-mouth disease bacillus. 

The Karl of Stradbroke, replying, said that if the Govern- 
ment could find anyone specially qualified for such work, 
his services would be made use of. The Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Research Committee had confirmed the opinion 
arrived at by the Veterinary College in Paris that there were 
two strains of foot-and-mouth disease, and that if animals 
became immune after attack by one strain they were not 
thereby prevented from attack by the other. These facts 
made it difficult to eradicate the disease, and the only way 
they saw at present was the very expensive method of 
slaughtering infected animals. There was no information 
as to the type of disease in the Argentine, but it was very 
prevalent. They hoped, however, that the steps which the 
Argentine Government had promised to take to check the 
sending to this country of carcases likely to be infected 
would prove effective. Lord Ernle had asked whether the 
virus was being recovered trom imported supplies of chilled 
or frozen meat. No attempt had been made by the 
Research Committee under this head, because it was felt 
that such a task was impracticable. So many carcases 
were imported that they might take curease after carcase 
and find nothing, and yet all the time the disease might 
be brought in. 

Lord Bledisloe said that an increasing quantity of meat 
was coming from Brazil, and perhaps they would have to 
focus future attention more on thet country even than 
on the Argentine, where the discase was casicr to control. 
Hé suggested that something might be done to effect co- 
operation in the matter of research with the eminent 
experts who were working with the utmost sympathy in 
the Argentine and Brazil. There were certain observa- 
tions made in the course of a letter addressed to The Times 
by Sir William Haldane, who said that the disease had 
passed beyond the power of the Argentine authorities 
to save the herds of that country from that devastating 
disease. He (Lord Bledisloe) did not support that view, 
after carefully investigating the position on the spot. 
He could not help feeling that with the sincere and hearty 
support which might be expected from the leading 
estancieros of the Argentine to their Government in carry - 
ing out our demands in relation to the restrictions and 
penalties under the decree which the Argentine Government 
had just issued, the position these would materially im- 
prove. There was not sufficient ground for such an alarm- 
ist statement as that made by Sir William Haldane. 
He noted that Sir William Haldane, in quoting a well- 
known organ of public opinion in South America, the 
Review of the River Plate, said: ** The facts are sufficient 


.to prove that there is too much of the spectacwar and too 


little of the practical in the preventive measures which 
have so far found favour with the Argentine officials.” 
South American Governments undoubtedly did indulge in 
spectacular legislation, perhaps to a creater extent than 
did European countries, and no doubt they laid rather 
more stress on the printed or written word without con- 
sidering as seriously as we did its practical and effective 
enforcement. But after the most careful and detailed 
negotiation with the representatives of the Argentine 
Government, he was convinced that whatever might have 
been the case before his visit, the Argentine authorities 
were determined to do their utmost to carry out their 
decree, which embodied to a very large extent the con- 
ditions which this country asked them to adopt some six 
or nine months ago. 
The motion for papers was, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Ireland and Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


DISCUSSION ON SUGGESTED Mxrat Import PROHIBITION 
ORDER. 


The Free State Senate on March I|st discussed the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in County Wexford, 
and it was proposed that the Minister for Agriculture 
ought to issue an Order prohibiting the importation of 
meat from countries where the policy of eradicating the 
disease by the slaughter of infected animals has not been 
adopted. 

It was stated that experts were of the opinion that the 
disease could be carried in chilled or frozen meat. 

Mr. Hogan, Minister for Agriculture, said that the 
motion apparently was directed against chilled or frozen 
meat from the Argentine. If the Department came to 
the conclusion that there was a real danger from that 
source an Order would be issued under the Diseases of 
Animals Act. 

Mr. Counihan moved :—‘“‘ That, in the opinion of the 
Seanad, the Minister for Lands and Agriculture should 
make an Order under the Diseases of Animals Acts pro- 
hibiting the importation of all fresh, chilled, frozen, 
pickled or cured meats from any country in which out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease are known to exist, 
and in which the policy of eradication of the disease 
by means of slaughter is not adopted.” 

He said that he congratulated the Minister for Agricul- 
ture and his staff on the manner in which they had dealt 
with the outbreak of the disease in Wexford. Everybody 
felt very grateful to the British Ministry of Agriculture 
for having opened the ports so quickly. Thousands of 
pounds’ worth of carcases, chilled and frozen, were imported 
from many countries in the world to the Free State, 
the majority of the frozen beef coming from the Argentine. 
The cured meat, bacon, etc., came from the United States, 
Canada, the Argentine, Denmark, Holland, Sweden, 
Brazil, Russia, China. 

Most of these countries were never free from foot-and- 
mouth disease, and he could not see why they should 
allow meat to come in to the Free State, as they had 
plenty of meat of their own. Experts had now agreed 
that foot-and-mouth disease could be brought in through 
the frozen or chilled carcases and in the packing cloths. 
The virus of the disease still remained alive after infected 
animals had been killed and the carcases had been chilled 
for a considerable time. In view of those facts he asked the 
House to agree to his motion. The only object he had in 
view was to preserve the clean bi!l of health for their live- 
stock. 

Sir Nugent Everard, supporting the motion, said that 
they should adopt every possible means of preventing the 
disease from coming into the country. The English De- 
partment of Agriculture had published a report of the 
Research Committee on the origin of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and undoubtedly all the suggestions made with 
regard to the carrying of the disease by chilled animals 
were borne out by that report. He thought that all 
possible sources of infection ought to be prohibited. 

Mr. O’Connor congratulated the Minister on the prempt 
and satisfactory step which he had taken to stamp out the 
disease in the Free State. 

Mr. O’Hanlon said that he agreed that the Minister 
had taken effective steps. He thought, however, that they 
should be slow to indulge in any panicky legislation, and, 
perhaps, injure commercial relations. There could be 
only one justification for shutting out imports of chilled 
meat, and that was if the outbreak were due to the im- 
ported meat. He would like to hear the opinion of the 
Minister. 





MINISTER’S STATEMENT. 


Mr. P. Hogan, Minister for Agriculture, said that the 
matter should be considered on its merits, and no attempt 
should be made to alter commercial relations by taking 
advantage of the Diseases of Animals Acts. He assumed 
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that the motion was directed against Argentine beef, 
chilled or frozen, not to pigs’ heads and corned meat. 

The amount of beef imported in the year was about 
£116,000 worth, and those imports made no difference to 
the country, and their prohibition would make no differ- 
ence. Nobody knew the cause of the outbreak, and 
whether it was due to imported chilled beef he could not 
say. 

‘On that question they had the advantage of the British 
Research Committee’s report, in which the experts con- 
tended that foot-and-mouth disease could be carried by 
frozen or chilled beef. They had established that the germ 
did well at a low temperature, and that pointed towards 
chilled or frozen beef being a medium for carrying disease. 

They could not shut their eyes to that fact, and they 
had been considering since the report was published 
whether, as a precaution, they ought not to consider the 
stopping of imports of the two classes of meat. 

They had not, however, come to any definite con- 
clusions. If they should come to the conclusion definitely 
that there was a real danger that foot-and-mouth disease 
might be introduced by chilled or frozen meat, he should 
say that they would, in that event, think of putting the 
Diseases of Animals Acts into operation. 

In view of this statement, Mr. Counihan withdrew his 
motion, leave to do which he obtained from the House. 
Irish Times. 


A Criticism of “ B.C.G.’’ 





REPRINTED FROM ‘ THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,” 
Marcu 3, 1928. 


The results claimed by Calmette and his co-workers for 
prophylactic vaccination against tuberculosis by means of 
the ‘ Bacille Calmette-Guérin’’ vaccine (B.C.G.) have 
already been criticised by certain observers, mainly from 
the statistical point of view, and in reply it has been urged 
that the good results were so obvious to clinicians that 
statistical difficulties -ould be ignored. A recent paper 
by A. Wallgren,* who is in charge of the medical side of 
the Children’s Hospital at Géteborg, contains so careful 
an analysis of Calmette’s published conclusions that the 


| criticisms in it cannot be so easily met by such a generalisa- 


tion. He first deals with the oral route chosen for the 
administration of the vaccine, casts grave doubts upon 
the amount of absorption likely to occur, and remarks that 
Calmette himself prefers the intravenous or subcutaneous 
route for the prophylactic vaccination of animals. The 
next point made is that following the infection of 
children by the tubercle bacillus which is survived 
a state of immunity develops; the sole clinical mode of 
estimating this immunity at the present time is the tuber- 
culin test. Children who show no reaction to tuberculin 
are regarded as possessing no specific immunity, and yet 
according to Calmette’s figures only 6 per cent. of infants 
vaccinated by B.C.G. give a positive reaction with tuber- 
culin. So far Wallgren’s criticisms have been on contro- 
versial ground, but he is more destructive when he gives 
a detailed analysis of Calmette’s published work. As a 
basis for estimating the results of vaccination Calmette 
takes figures which show that of 1,364 infants born of 
tuberculous mothers in France in 1922, 24 per cent. died 
during the first year of life “‘ from affections presumed 
tuberculous.”” A further inquiry in Belgium in regard 
to infants born of tuberculous mothers and brought up in 
contact with them gave the slightly lower mortality rate of 
20 per cent. Against these basic figures Calmette brings 
forward a group of children numbering 1,317 who, up to 
January, 1926, had been vaccinated with B.C.G., and he 
states that only 1'8 per cent. of these children exposed 
to tuberculous infection died of the disease. But when the 
1,317 cases are more closely analysed it appears that 564 
had been protected for over a year, and of these only 231 
had been in contact with tuberculosis. Since among this 
group of 564 infants 45 are dead, it may be argued that if 
* Acta Paediatrica, 1927, vii, 120. 
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this mortality is distributed among those 231 in contact 
with tuberculosis the rate becomes 20 per cent.—the basic 
figure for comparison. This juggling with figures is, 
of course, pushing matters to an extreme, but Wallgren’s 
point is rather that the tables published by Calmette do 
not contain evidence which puts such adjustments out of 
court. Dealing still with these 1,317 cases, Wallgren goes 
on to show that some 96 infants are stated to have died of 
non-tuberculous diseases, but no necropsies were held, and 
in the list of causes of death in this group, based on clinical 
diagnosis, the largest mortality group is labelled “ con- 
genital weakness.” May not, he asks, tuberculous infection 
cause death from congenital weakness or provoke the fatal 
issue in infants debilitated for other reasons ? The other 
causes of death, such as gastro-enteritis, influenzal broncho- 
pneumonia, and athrepsia, may all be attributed to some 
tuberculous origin unless this is negatived quite definitely 
by necropsy. These are but some of the questions which 
Wallgren raises, but it is clear that much more detailed 
information is necessary, especially of the mortality rates 
of vaccinated children brought up in contact with tuber- 
culous mothers, before the optimistic claims of Calmette 
can be completely accepted. 


Army Veterinary Service. 


MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS. 





Brevet Lieut.-Colonel E. P. Argyle, D.S.O., arrived home 
from India on the 29th December, 1927, and is now doing 
duty in the London district. 

Major J. 8. Nimmo, D.8.O., was posted from the London 
District to the Southern Command on the 3rd January, 
1928, and is now doing duty at Larkhill. 

Major E. Hearne, O.B.E., was posted from the Southern 
Command to Aldershot for duty on the 5th January, 1928. 

Lieut.-Colonel B. L. Lake, D.S.O., O.B.E., arrived home 
from India on the 24th January, 1928, and is now doing duty 
as Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, Northern 
Command, York. 

Major D. A. Gillmore arrived home from India on the 
24th January, 1928, and is now doing duty in the Aldershot 
Command. 

Colonel A. Olver, C.B., C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., proceeded 
from York to Salisbury on the 26th January, 1928, and 
assumed duty as Assistant Director of Veterinary Services, 
Southern Command. 

Major B. J. W. Nicholas sailed for India for a full tour of 
duty abroad on the 3lst January, 1928. 

Major G. V. Golding was posted from Aldershot to the 
Southern Command on the 20th January, 1928, and is 
now doing duty at Tidworth. 

Captain H. Jerrom sailed for India for a full tour of duty 
abroad on the 23rd February, 1928. 

Brevet Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Jelbart arrived home from 
India on the 27th February, 1928, and has been posted to 
the Aldershot Command for duty. 

Major H. D. Lewis was posted from Aldershot to the 
Southern Command on the Ist March, 1928, and is now 
doing duty at Portsmouth. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—ROYAL ARMY RESERVE 
OF OFFICERS. 
Feb. 28.—Capt. J. A. McMenamin (late R.A.V.C., Mila.), 
to be Capt. (Feb. 28), with seniority, Aug. 5, 1915. 
MILITIA. 
Capt. J. A. McMenamin relinquishes his commission and 
retains the rank of Capt. (Feb. 28). 


BREED RIVALRY. 


The Council of the Clydesdale Horse Society are sending 
representations to the directors of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society that the introduction of Scottish-bred 
colts by Shire stallions at the Aberdeen Show in July is 
a retrograde step. 
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CLINICAL AND CASE REPORTS. 


Pneumo-enteritis of Puppies. 
By R. H. Smyrxur, M.R.C.V.S., Camborne. 


A high rate of mortality, occurring within a few days of 
birth, has, of late years, become general throughout the 
breeding kennels of this country. It is probably no 
exaggeration to assert that, on an average, not less than 
thirty per cent. of all pedigree puppies die before they are 
four days old and that a further five per cent. succumb 
before they attain the age of three weeks. A careful 
estimate of the number of births and deaths occurring in 
a group of kennels, in the same district, over a period of 
three years, yielded an average mortality of sixty per cent. 
of puppies born alive, but this calculation made no allow- 
ance for puppies born dead at full period, many of which, 
in strict accuracy, should have been added to the list. 

Probably the rate of mortality is higher in some localities 
than in others, but quite apart from the reports of veter- 
inary surgeons, the constant repetition in the “‘ veterinary 
columns ” of the canine periodicals, of queries relating to 
the deaths of newly-born puppies, is, in itself, an indication 
of the serious and widespread losses sustained by breeders. 

The condition responsible for this mortality may be 
defined as an acute enteritis, accompanied or closely 
followed by pneumonia, with effusion into the serous 
cavities. 

SYMPTOMS. 

These are usually first manifested within a period ranging 
from the moment of birth until the fourth day of life. 
The majority of deaths occur between the first and third 
days; not infrequently, puppies die a few minutes after 
birth with well-advanced lesions, and a_ considerable 
number of cases have been met with in which puppies, 
born dead, have exhibited enteritis and peritonitis with 
an extensive exudation into the peritoneal cavity. 

Occasionally, but very rarely, an affected puppy sur- 
vives the initial severity of the attack, only to die a few 
weeks later from subacute enteritis and diarrhoea. As a 
general rule, a certain proportion of the litter remains 
healthy, either from natural immunity or because infection 
has been escaped by certain individuals, but as it appears 
that this occurs in utero, it is more probable that all the 
puppies have been equally exposed to infection and that 
some possess a greater power of resistance. 

The mortality seldom affects less than half of the litter 


‘but usually only one or two puppies out of &n average- 


sized infected litter survive. Those which are largest 
and fattest at birth, are generally the first to succumb 
and apparently weakly individuals may survive. This 
applies more especially to acute outbreaks with very early 
deaths, as in those cases in which death does not occur 
until the third or fourth days, the continuous growth of 
the healthy puppies quickly distinguishes them from those 
affected. 

The sick puppy feels cold to the hand and, although it 
may manifest every indication of hunger, it fails either to 
grip the teat at all or else it quickly becomes dislodged 
by its neighbours. The bitch, herself, usually pushes 
the puppy away with her muzzle or repeatedly licks it, 
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thus causing it to lose its hold on the teat and roll away 
into the colder parts of the bedding. 

A diseased puppy is noisy and an affected litter may be 
recognised by persistent squealing in contrast to the 
sound of a healthy litter, hard at 


’ 


contented “ purring ’ 
work, 

As lung symptoms develop, the puppy lies on its side, 
opening its mouth widely at cach inspiration and exhibiting 
every indication of asphyxia. 

In those which survive the first two days of illness. 
diarrhaa occurs, the fwees being thin and of watery 
consistence, 

Post-MortEM. 

In puppies born dead from infected litters, the peritoneal 
cavity is usually filled cither with blood-stained exudate 
or with freshly-clotted blood. The mucous membranes 
of the intestinal tract are thickened and inflamed. As 
a rule, the stomach shows no change in any type of the 
disease. 

When death has succeeded an illness extending over one 
or more days, both the pleural and peritoneal cavities are 
filled with a thin sanguineous exudate, enteritis is well 
established and inflammatory changes have taken place in 
both lungs. The liver appears normal and the umbilicus 
shows no enlargement, nor is there any evidence that 
infection has originated at this point. 


ETrIoLoey. 


Microscopical examination of the blood, immediately 
after death, reveals the presence of numerous bacteria of 
various types, the majority of which have in all probability 
invaded the circulation via the intestinal mucous membrane. 
In the exudate, the prevailing organism appears to be a 
diplococeus, but witil further research can be carried out 
nothing definite can be stated regarding the etiology. 
All the facts suggest that infection occurs whilst the 
puppy is still within the uterus, possibly from swallowing 
infected fluid, and there is no reason to connect the con- 
dition with umbilical infection, either pre-natal or caused 
by unclean surroundings at birth. This latter conclusion 
is upheld by the tact that puppies are not infrequently 
born dead, with well-established lesions. 

Certain bitches appear to infect each succeeding litter, 
whilst other bitches kept in contact, whelping in the same 
houses, and, even as has happened during our investiga- 
tions, at the same time, may rear entire litters without loss. 
It also appears that the surviving bitch puppies from 
affected litters infect their progeny in turn, when their 
time comes to whelp. This rule has held good through 
three generations in bitches kept under observation. 

In order to determine whether umbilical infection at 
birth, or afterwards, was responsible, a maiden bitch was 
selected, the progeny of a dam which habitually lost the 
greater part of each litter shortly after birth. A week 
before whelping she was bathed in a cresol solution, her 
udders and teats receiving special attention. All long 
hair in the neighbourhood of the thighs and belly was 
clipped off and she was removed to a house which had 
been thoroughly disinfected. No other dog had ever 
occupied these premises. The bitch whelped on a sterilised 
bed and as each puppy was born the navel cord was 
ligatured half an inch from the umbilicus with iodized 
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silk, divided with sterile scissors and covered with an 
antiseptic collodion dressing. 

The litter consisted of seven strong, fat puppies, all 
apparently healthy. Each found the teat readily. By 
the third day after birth six out of the seven had died, 
and all of these, on post-mortem examination, exhibited 
symptoms of pneumo-enteritis, with blood-stained fluid 
in the serous cavities. The survivor, a bitch, never 
showed the least sign of illness and at six weeks old she 
was sent to a home in the country, where no other dogs 
were kept and she will be used shortly for a breeding 
experiment. <A third bitch, treated with polyvalent 
serum, lost her entire litter of eight. The following is a 
summary of births and deaths, on one premises, during the 
period covered by two whelpings, except where the con- 
trary is stated. 





Bitch. | Number in Number of deaths 
litter. within 4 days of 
Birth. 
[ Dam of No. Il 7 | 5 
. - 5 4 
Il Dam of No. ILI 5 2 
iis —- 6 3 
III Primipara ... | 7 6 
IV Unrelated, no pre- 
vious history... 7 6 
a ae 8 6 
V Primipara, unrelated! : | 0 
VI Primipara, — unre- | 
lated 7 0 


gs 
| 
) 


During 1927, experiments were made with a polyvalent 
“calf scour’ serum. This was injected hypodermically 
into the bitches a fortnight before the expected date of 
whelping and each pup received ten minims, hypodermic- 
ally, an hour after birth. The first bitch, thus treated, 
gave birth to four puppies and although this was her first 
whelping, she was derived from an infected service. Onc 
puppy was injured with forceps and died, the remainder 
lived and thrived rapidly. This was probably mere co- 
incidence, as the next bitch treated lost six puppies out of 
seven on the second day after birth; but it was noticed 
in two other litters in which certain individuals were 
injected at birth and others kept as controls, that the 
puppies injected lived, on an average, twenty-four hours 
longer than the controls. Two further experiments were 
conducted : 

(1) Two bitches were whelped simultaneously and, 
immediately after birth, the litters were exchanged. One 
bitch had lost her previous litters, the other had reared 
her puppies successfully. The converse now held good 
and six out of the seven puppies placed on the healthy 
bitch died whilst the supposedly infected bitch reared 
her foster puppies. 

(2) A cocker bitch, which had lost all but one puppy, 
was given a litter of setter puppies of the same age. All 
lived and developed normally. 

Further research is needed into the causative organism 
or organisms and experiments might be made with larger 
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doses of polyvalent serum. An attempt will be made to 
treat bitches with a vaccine prepared from cultures 
derived from peritoneal exudate, in the hope that the risks 
of conveying infection to the unborn puppies may be 
lessened. 

It may be added that the premises in which experiments 
were carried out and results noted, were free from distemper 
infection, past or present. 


Infectious Pneumonia of Adult Bovines.* 


By 8. I. Sampson, M.R.C.V.S. and W.'T weep, M.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., Sheffield. 


Mr. SAMpson: I propose to give you a short account 
of three recent outbreaks which occurred in my practice 
from November 28th to December 14th, 1927. 

The cases were all met with in adult dairy cattle of the 
Shorthorn type, comprising first-calf heifers to cows at 
fourth calf, some newly-calved, some dry in-calf cows, 
and others drape cows. You will no doubt remember 
that I reported a similar outbreak at our April meeting of 
1926. The subjects of this note showed practically the 
same symptoms as those of my previous cases. The 
post-mortem appearances were identical and the external 
appearance of the lungs extremely characteristic of the 
disease and might easily lead one to think of contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia. 

On farm A there were three sheds. 
pied one shed, standing six on each side of a feeding 
passage about 8ft. wide. No. 4 cow in this shed was the 
first to be affected and had been ill two days on my first 
visit ; she had been isolated but her condition was so bad 
that slaughter was at once advised. ,No. 3 cow of the 
same shed was also ill and treatment was started. Next 
day No. 2 in this shed and-Nos. 2 and 6 in shed II were 
affected. On the following day Nos. 3 and 4 in shed IIL 
were ill. 

It is interesting to note that the owner removed, on the 
first night of the outbreak, a cow from each of these sheds 
and placed them in another shed among other cows, and 
neither they nor the cows with which they were placed 
contracted the disease. 

Farm B. Two newly-calved cows, standing together, 
became affected in a shed of ten stalled with heads to the 
wall. One had been ill two days when I was called in ; 
the other one was only found ill on my first visit ; both 
animals were at once removed from the shed and treatment 
proceeded with. No other cases occurred on this farm. 

Farm C. 
ten cows was found to be affected. The animal 
isolated and no other case occurred here. 

Of the total number of animals affected six recovered. 
The weather at the time was damp and very foggy. 

The symptoms exhibited in all the cases were rapid 
breathing, complete loss of appetite, dry painful cough, 
high temperature up to 107° F. with distinct rales in chest, 
with a painful grunt when lying down. 

Treatment. Mustard poultices were applied to the 
chest, with fever medicine in draught form consisting of 
quin. sulph., sod. sal., and pot. chlor.—the latter in large 

* Presented to the North Midland Division at Sheffield on 

10th January, 1928. 


Twelve cows occu- 


was 
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A newly-calved heifer standing in a shed of 
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doses. Fumigation of sheds and boxes was _ practised 
by placing formaldehyde in a bucket of water on a lighted 
Primus stove, and the mixture kept at a simmering point. 

Mr. T. C. Fletcher was called in consultation, and he 
suggested that the draught form of giving medicine should 
be stopped, substituting the capsule form, and it was 
remarkable with what ease the cowmen administered the 
capsules. 

As Mr. Tweed was present at all the post-mortem oxamina- 
tions, he will give you the report upon them, and | must 
express to him, and also to Dr. Edington, of the Sheffield 
University, who made some bacteriological investigations, 
my indebtedness to them for their kindness in taking the 
interest they have done in the matter. 

Mr. W. TweEeEp (Sheffield) said that he had seen the 
affected animals which were sent for slaughter. Those 
cases showing similar lesions in the lungs and coming from 
the same farm indicated a condition which required 
investigation. He had made a microscopic examination 
of the serous fluid in the lungs, which revealed a large 
number of organisms. Specimens of the lungs were then 
forwarded to the Sheffield University, and Dr. Edington 
submitted them to a_ bacteriological examination, and 
reported that B. bovisepticus was isolated in pure culture. 
The lung contained large numbers of this organism. As 
it was not possible at that time to carry out inoculation 
experiments, it was impossible to say whether B. bovi- 
septicus was the primary cause of the disease or merely a 
secondary infection. In order to settle this point, it would 
be necessary to submit, preferably calves, to inoculation 
experiments. Some should be inoculated with emulsions 
of a B. bovisepticus which had been recently isolated from 
an infected animal, and others should be inoculated with 
the filtrate obtained by filtration of the lung juices through 
a suitable filter. In this way the possibility of a filter- 
passing organism being the primary cause of the disease 
could be proved or disproved, whilst the B. bovisepticus 
would also be tested for its possible pathogenicity. 
were 


The post-mortem lesions in these animals very 


similar and characteristic. The lungs were very much 
enlarged. The areas of consolidation appeared as bright, 
red-coloured areas. This colour was most marked in all 
the cases. When an incision was made through the entire 
lung, the interlobular tissue was*found to be very cedema- 
tous and swollen, which gave the lungs a lobulated 
appearance, somewhat resembling contagious 
pneumonia. The consolidated areas were very hemorr- 
hagic and blood-stained serous fluid exuded from the cut 
surface. The lymph glands were congested tnd petechial 
hemorrhages were present on the serous surfaces. 

He might mention that since Mr. Sampson’s cases 
occurred another similar outbreak in two cows had come 


pleuro- 


under his notice. 

One of these animals had been purchased in a market. 
She was noticed to be ill a few days after purchase and the 
cow stalled next to her became affected. The owner 
caused her to be slaughtered and she showed the typical 
post-mortem lesions mentioned in Mr. Sampson’s case. 
The purchased animal was understood to have recovered. 

On the basis of Dr. Edington’s report, on the infectivity 
and the lesions in these animals, Mr. Tweed thought it 
could be assumed that this was the pectoral form of 
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hemorrhagic septicemia. The disease could be distin- 
guished from contagious pleuro-pneumonia by the sudden 
onset, and the acute pulmonary symptoms exhibited as 
compared with the chronic nature of the latter disease. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr. T. C. FLETCHER asked if the post-mortem lesions 
in the 1926 outbreak were the same as those found in this 
outbreak. He said that, speaking as an old member, he 
could remember the contagious pleuro-pneumonia disease 
as it occurred in this country, and although he had a large 
cattle practice he could not recall similar outbreaks of 
pneumonia which resembled these cases met with by Mr. 
Sampson. 

Mr. Sampson had called him in in consultation to see 
those animals, and he was present at the post-mortem 
on some of them, with Mr. Tweed. He was very pleased 
that some steps were being taken to investigate it, and to 
endeavour to find the actual cause of the disease. 

The point he thought remarkable was that the farmer 
took two non-affected cows out of the shed where the 
affected animals were and put them in a shed along with 
healthy cattle, and they all remained healthy ; one would 
have thought it would have been transmitted from one 
shed to the other, so that he thought they must look at 
the atmospheric condition or some other factor. He 
thought it very wise that Mr. Sampson should have brought 
that to the notice of the members of that Division. 

Mr. R. Hupson thought these cases, described by Mr. 
Sampson, very interesting indeed. He had had two 
similar outbreaks, but they occurred in younger animals, 
| year 8 months, and 2 years old. The animals were 
housed in an open yard and fed on cotton cake. They 
exhibited symptoms of stomach distension, a dry husky 
cough, grunt and jugular distension. They died later, 
and the post-mortem revealed lesions in the lungs similar 
to those shown that day. They also had fluky livers 
due to being pastured on wet land the previous summer, 
but unfortunately he could not say if there was any 
enteritis present. In his opinion, those two cases died 
from cotton cake poisoning as there was a great deal of 
cedema in the lings. 

Mr. A. D. J. BRENNAN asked if B. bovisepticus might be 
found in an ordinary case of penumonia in cattle. 

Mr. J. 8S. Lioyp suggested that that Division should 
grant a certain sum for the purchase of animals and allow 
inoculation from cultures from the lungs of these animals 
to be injected to see whether the disease could be trans- 
mitted, and thereby hope to continue the investigation 
should another outbreak be met with. 

He could remember seeing cases of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, but the post-mortem was different—there the 
interlobular tissue was filled with yellow lymph and the 
red areas enclosed were wedge-shaped. The very red colour 
might be explained by oxygenation in the lung. ‘The 
hemorrhagic spots could be found in any septicemia, and 
it was quite common to find them in swine fever and swine 
erysipelas. 

Mr. C. Secker Smita (President) said that anthrax 
was suggested to his mind when Mr. Sampson commenced, 
but that was soon ruled out by the symptoms. It seemed 
to be contagious and to be caused by a common factor. 

He did not think B. bovisepticus should be relied upon 
until animal inoculation was carried out, and if such 
experiments could be arranged on the spot it would be well 
to do so. It seemed Mr. Sampson could not attribute it 
to cotton cake, yet Mr. Hudson did. 

A case of his own which resembled it occurred in a cow 
which had been recently purchased. On post-mortem 
she had pneumonia and inflammation of the pericardium. 
There was no foreign body, or other cause, to account for it. 

Mr. SAMPSON said, in reply to Mr. Tweed, that he did not 
think these animals were receiving cotton cake, but he would 
make further enquiries. He would also like to say 


that in Farm A seven of the cows were ill, and the remainder 
never contracted the disease, although they had every 





opportunity of becoming infected, the farmer having 
moved two cows out of the infected sheds, but it would 
appear that animals were more liable to be infected if 
stalled in the stall adjoining an infected animal. 

Enquiries made since the meeting as to the feeding in 
Mr. Sampson’s cases are answered as follows :— 

On no farm in question has cotton cake been used. 

Farm A. No cake of any kind had been used for at 
least three weeks prior to outbreak, owing to lack of 
supplies ; bean meal and Indian meal were the only two 
concentrates used. 

Farms Band C. A compound dairy cake with bean and 
Indian meal were used. . 

1926 outbreak. Compound dairy cake with bean meal 
and bran, turnips, hay and oat straw were used on all the 
farms. 


An Interesting Case of Swine Erysipelas.* 
By J. 8S. Luoyp, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Sheffield. 


On September 3rd a pig keeper called in a local castrator 
to castrate a litter of pigs. The same evening the mother 
of the pigs died suddenly, and the case was reported to the 
police the following morning. On September 5th, | 
visited the case and diagnosed the death of the sow as due 
to acute swine erysipelas. At the time of my visit I 
also found two out of the nine young pigs showing skin 
lesions of swine erysipelas and refusing to feed. I saw 
the pigs again on the 6th and again on the 7th September. 
On the 6th one of the two pigs ill on the 5th showed 
definite diamond markings on the skin, whilst on the 7th 
two of the pigs were dead, three were ill, and the other 
four off their feed. The pig with the diamond markings 
was still alive. Post-mortem of the dead pigs showed 
lesions of acute gastritis. On September 11th a further 
visit was paid, when four pigs were dead and three alive, 
the latter including the pig with the diamond markings, 
which seemed to be improving. Post-mortem of the four 
dead pigs showed lesions in two of acute gastritis, and in 
the other two diphtheritic lesions of the colon. Specimens 
of the latter were sent to the Ministry’s laboratory, but the 
existence of swine fever was not confirmed. On September 
18th three pigs were still alive. A further visit of inspection 
was made on October 26th because one of the three pigs 
had died ; the other two, including the pig with the diamond 
markings, were progressing favourably. The post-mortem 
of the dead pig showed well-marked vegetative endocarditis, 
the usual symptom of chronic swine erysipelas. 

So far as could be ascertained, previous to September 3rd, 
this sow and pigs were healthy ; the sow died on that day, 
and must have infected the young pigs by nursing them 
previous to her death. Taking that day as the date of 
infection of the young pigs, it can be definitely stated 
that the lesions of vegetative endocarditis develop 
sufficiently to cause the death of a young pig from chronic 
swine erysipelas in 53 days. 

I think that this case should be put on record, as | 
have not seen any definite statement in veterinary periodi- 
cals showing the length of time in which these chronic 
lesions could develop to cause the death of a pig. Where 
in the case of pedigree pigs, such death may be the cause 
of legal proceedings for loss, if it was considered when the 
pigs were warranted sound at the time of sale and died 





* Presented to the North Midland Division at Sheffield on 
10th January, 1928. 
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within a short period afterwards, definite evidence as 
in this case could be brought forward showing that the 
lesions may be expected to develop within the time stated, 
and if that time included the date of sale it might be 
taken as proved that the pig was infected at the time of sale. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. D. J. BRENNAN remarked that he had experience 
of heart valve growths in pigs 12 weeks old. He had also 
noted skin lesions of the diamond variety in quite young 
pigs. 

Mr. SmirH said that he generally found, in cases of 
swine erysipelas, that if one had well-marked diamonds on 
the skin one did not as a rule get heart lesions, and vice versa. 
He had never come across heart lesions in pigs so young 
as those mentioned by Mr. Lloyd, and it was very inter- 
esting to get a record of the exact time when infection 
and death took place in the pig showing those lesions on 
the heart valves. 

Mr. T. C. FietTcHer asked what were the diagnostic 
symptoms of swine erysipelas without diamond markings 
on the skin of live pigs, and whether a pig with diamonds 
on the skin passed for human consumption. 

Mr. C. SEcKER Smita (President) asked if swine fever 
and swine erysipelas were ever found in the same herd at 
the same time. He understood that the skin areas were 
more regularly shaped in swine erysipelas than in any 
other conditions. 

Mr. G. GREEN said that he was once sent to an outbreak 
and found swine fever, and a few days later found a pig in 
the same herd dead with swine erysipelas. 

Mr. R. Hupson reported, as worthy of mention, an 
interesting case of swine erysipelas which had occurred to 
his knowledge. Two fat pigs were slaughtered and when 
scalded one had large searlet patches. After examining 
the affected pig he advised the owner to skin and salt it 
to see how it would keep. In the salting the two carcases 
got mixed up and they never knew which part they were 
eating. 

Mr. M. Rosrnson said that he had seen vegetations in a 
nine weeks’ old pig also. He agreed that discolouration was 
a symptom common in most swine diseases. 

Mr. Luioyp, in reply, said that that case was worth 
recording, showing the dates of infection and death. In 
regard to the meat inspection question, if the skin dis- 
colouration was localised and the lymphatic glands were not 
congested and black, or if the discolouration had not pene- 
trated into the fat, it was quite safe to remove the unsightly 
skin and pass the carcase if it had set satisfactorily. 








Heavy Horst BREEDING IN SCOTLAND. 


The Board of Agriculture for Scotland have prepared 
a scheme for the encouragement of heavy horse breeding, 
particulars of which are contained in a pamphlet which 
has been issued. 

The scheme is worked in co-operation with approved 
heavy ,horse-breeding societies, and is on the same lines 
as that in operation in 1927. Grants payable under the 
scheme are made in respect of the service of mares belonging 
to small farmer members of such societies, with the ad- 
ditional proviso that all mares in respect of which payment 
is claimed must be certified by their owners to be free from 
* shivering.” 

As in 1927 (a) all stallions hired by societies must have 
been licensed under the Horse Breeding Act, 1918, previous 
to the commencement of the travelling season; (b) the 
Board’s grant will be limited to one-half of the service fee, 
subject to a maximum grant of 25s. per mare ; (c) no grant 
will be payable by the Board in respect of foal fee, member- 
ship subscription, ‘‘ keep’? mares, or groom’s fees; (d) 
all small farmer members of approved societies who are 
iu occupation of land with an area not exceeding 100 acres, 
or, if this be more than 100 acres, the rental of which does 
not exceed £100, will be eligible to participate in the 
benefits conferred by the Board’s scheme. 

The total number of mares served in 1927 was 2,731. 
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ABSTRACT: 


[Bacteriologic studies on the Etiology of Periodic Ophthalmia 
in the Horse. By Epwarp C. RosEnow. J. Amer. 
Vet. Med. Ass. 1928. 72, page 419.] 


This is the second publication by E. C. Rosenow on this 
subject. the first having appeared in the same journal in 
1927. 

A description is given of an organism which has been 
isolated from the aqueous humour in the early stages of 
periodic ophthalmia. The organism was isolated from 
five out of eleven spontaneous cases, but in three of these 
a pleomorphic Gram positive or Gram negative diplococcus 
was also present. The bacillus which is regarded by the 
author as characteristic was Gram negative, motile and its 
optimum growth temperature was from 25° to 30° C. 
A similar organism could be cultivated consistently and 
often in large numbers from suspected feeds such as hay 
and oats, less often from the water supply on farms where 
the disease existed and far less commonly from farms 
where the disease had not occurred. The bacillus, as well 
as the toxin which it produces, when injected intravenously, 
are said to have a special affinity for the eye. 

A condition closely resembling the acute stages of the 
disease, clinically and histologically, has been reproduced 
by intraocular inoculation of material removed from the 
interior of affected eyes proved to contain the organism. 
Similarly, dilutions of pure cultures of the organism as 
isolated, as well as after many sub-cultures, and after four 
successive passages through animals, also reproduced the 
disease following intraocular inoculation. Control inocu- 
lations of fluid from normal eyes, of sterile broth, and of 
diluted cultures of other bacteria of low general virulence 
and manifesting no affinity for the eye, have little or no 
effect. The disease induced with pure cultures in two 
horses shewed remissions and exacerbations typical of the 
natural disease and resulted in blindness or atrophy of the 
eyeball. The organism could be re-isolated from fluid 
aspirated during acute attacks. 

The serum of horses with active symptoms shews a rise 
in agglutination titre for the organism in question. The 
same is true of horses in which the disease has been induced 
experimentally by intraocular ineculation of pure culture. 
Agglutinating sera can also be produced in rabbits. 

The intracutaneous and subcutaneous injections of fil- 
trates or killed bacterial suspensions in horses appear to be 
effective in preventing the disease in unaffected animals, 
and in diminishing the number and severity of the attacks 
in those already affected. The serum of a horse hyper- 
immunised with increasing doses of a highly toxic filtrate 
developed moderate antitoxic power, and was effective 
in the rabbit against living cultures and sterile filtrates. 

The various strains of the bacillus isolated from horses 
and from suspected feeds are stated to be similar morpholo- 
gically, culturally and immunologically (agglutinin absorp- 
tion). The diplococecus which frequently accompanies 
the organism just described is considered for various 
reasons to be a mutant. 

The author believes that the bacillus isolated is connected 
etiologically with periodic ophthalmia, and the name 
Flavobacterium ophthalmie is suggested for it. The 
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infection in the eye is considered to occur by way of the 
blood from the alimentary tract and the source of the 
organism various feeds or water. 

In considering the work thus bricfly summarised it will 
be noted that, though the author regards the Gram 
negative bacillus as of chief etiological importance, the 
organism was isolated from only five out of eleven natural 
cases, and that in three of the five positive cases diplococci 
were also present. From four of the remaining six cases 
staphylococci or an wrobic sporing bacillus were isolated, 
but these were regarded as accidental contaminations. 
In a single spontaneous case, in which the eyeball was 
larger 


diplococci were present in 


Unless the author’s hypothesis 


removed surgically, 
numbers than the bacillus. 
of bacterial mutation is accepted, it is evident that in more 
than half the natural cases in which bacteria were recovered 
in culture the infection was a mixed one. 

In removing fluid from the anterior chamber of the 
horse’s eye during life the danger of contamination from the 
conjunctival sac cannot be denied. It does not appear 
that this danger was rendered negligible by the author’s 
(local anesthesia followed by washing with 
In a few unpublished 


technique 
1 in 1000 perchloride of mercury). 
observations made by the writer of this review general 
chloroform anesthesia and light cauterisation of the 
cornea were considered to be indispensable for extracting 
anterior chamber fluid under satisfactory bacterial con- 
ditions. On three fluid extracted was 
apparently sterile ; on a fourth occasion an wrobic sporing 
bacillus of the subtilis class was grown. Suspensions of 
this organism injected into the anterior chamber of a 
healthy horse produced a condition which was indistin- 
guishable from acute ophthalmia (photophobia, fibrinous 


occasions the 


deposit in the anterior chamber). 

The indications are that under the influence of some 
undetermined factor more than one species of organism 
may localise in the eye in cases of acute ophthalmia, and 
that at least some of these are capable of producing 
immediate symptoms similar to those of the natural 
disease on intraocular inoculation. Periodic ophthalmia 
is clearly a disease in which further investigation is 
required. 

F.C.M. 








SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS (SCOTLAND) BIL. 


The Committee stage of the Slaughter of Animals 
(Scotland) Bill concluded on March 7th, and the Bill was 
ordered to be reported to the House of Commons. The 
Bill provides for the humane slaughter of animals in 
Scotland and it was considered by the Standing Committee 
on Scottish Bills presided over by Mr. James Brown. 

On Clause 4, Brigadier-General Charteris, the promoter 
of the Bill, promised to consider the question of the rights 
of Jews in connection with the slaughter of animals before 
the Report stage. 

Brigadier-General Charteris also moved an amendment 
that sheep should not be subject to the provisions of the 
Bill in regard to slaughter until October 1, 1929. This 


amendment, he said, was to give effect to a promise made 
in the earlier stages of the Bill. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 





Veterinary Medical Association of Ireland.* 


MEETING IN DUBLIN. 

A General Meeting of the Veterinary Medical Association 
of Lreland was held in Dublin on November 30th, 1927. 

There were present Mr. J. S. MeCann (President) in the 
Chair, also Messrs. W. T. M. Browne, P. J. Howard, 
H. O'Leary, P. A. MeCorry, L. M. Magee, 8. Conway, 
F. McShane, J. Purdy, C. M. Griffin, J. EK. Kenny, H. 
O'Neill, S. O'Donovan, A. F. O'Dea, N. Walsh, F. J. Daly, 
Professors Craig, O'Connor, Browne and Kehoe. — Visitor. 
Colonel Doherty (Kenya). 

The PrestpEent stated that the minutes of the previous 
meeting were being printed and would be circulated in due 
course. 

CORRESPONDENCE : 
Society. 

Mr. O’LeAryY: Some time ago | was asked to assist by 
some ladies. One Society started and they sent a repre- 
sentative to London to get experience of the dispensaries 
there and to report. Subsequently this Society split into 
two and then a third was formed. I promised support. 
I think these three Societies should be amalgamated, 
and the veterinary profession is the only body to bring 
this about. 

Mr. Howarp: 
Mr. O'Leary ? 

Mr. O’LEAry: I give my services free as they had bad 
financial prospects, but they are now better in this respect. 
Medicines and instruments were obtained free. My object 
in supporting the movement was partly in my own in- 
terests, 7.c., to see that none of my clients had their animals 
treated there or animals treated belonging to people who 
could afford to pay a veterinary surgeon’s fee. 

Mr. Lirr.e asked that Miss Schaffer’s letter be suspended 
till the next meeting. He considered the Societies should 
be run under the aegis of the V.M.A.I., as this would be the 
means of safeguarding the veterinary profession, and not 
have the same things happening as in London. 

It was proposed by Mr. O'DEA, seconded by Protessor 
CraiG and passed, that it be left to Council to form a 
Committee of any members either on or off the Council, 
and to Professor O’Connor to acknowledge receipt of the 
Societies’ letters and say that the matter was under con- 
sideration. 

(2) From Mr. McGrath, accepting Mr. Dolan as the 
representative of the Association at the Dairy Congress. 

(3) From the Minister of Local Government re the 
appointment in North Donegal. — 

Letters from the Minister of Local Government and the 
Secretary of the Board of Guardians of Balrothery re 
the whole time appointment in Balrothery area, stating 
that this would not be approved, the former recommending 
a part-time appointment. 

(4) Letter from the Irish Co-op. Meat, Ltd., Waterford, 
enclosing certificate of the Sanitary Training College, 
London, qualifying their employee as a meat inspector , 


(1) From the Richard Martin 


What the conditions of service, 


are 


*Received on 3rd March, 1928. 
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The PRESIDENT: I think it better to leave the matter 
alone. 

Mr. Howarp: Do not leave it alone. In England those 
men were recognised as meat inspectors in several small 
towns under a Medical Officer of Health where there was 
no veterinary officer. I think it would be useful to try 
and induce members of the Dail to take the matter up 
and make it public and compel meat companies to have 
qualified veterinary inspectors, either part or whole-time, 
to supervise exported meat; a letter should be sent to 
the press advocating veterinary inspection and so stimulate 
public opinion. 

Mr. MAGEE: Would not the Company’s inspector be an 
employee of the firm and so prejudiced ? 

Mr. O'Donovan: I think this matter should be referred 
back to Council before being made public. The danger 
of exporting meat should be emphasised. Meat should 
be inspected by a qualified veterinary inspector as, if 
diseased meat had been found which had been imported 
from Ireland, it would react against the whole dead meat 
trade of Ireland. 

Professor Craic: Ireland is an exporting country 
in competition with other countries, firms in which em- 
ploy their own veterinary staff for the inspection of meat, 
to proclaim it free from disease and fit for export. Unless 
the Irish trade be protected in the same way, a great deal 
of harm may be done to the dead meat trade of Ireland. 
The attention of the authorities should be drawn to this 
point. 

Mr. O’Donovan: A letter should be written to the 
Minister of Local Government. 


Mr. Howarp: I think we should write to the Minister 
of Lands and Agriculture. 

Professor O’ConNoR: We wrote to the Minister of Lands 
and Agriculture and they sent the letter on to the Minister 
of Local Government. 

(5) From Mr. McGrath, Dept. of L. and A., re the Dairy 
Congress and enclosing copies of the programme. 

(6) From Mr. Finlay Kerr, resigning owing to his now 
living so far from Dublin (Belfast). 

The PRESIDENT: Under the circumstances, I think we 
must accept this resignation with regret. 

Mr. Howarp: I think, since Mr. Kerr was one of our 
first members and always a loyal member, he should not 
be allowed to leave the Association, and I propose that he 
be placed on the list of Honorary Associates of the Associa- 
tion and be asked to accept the certificate. 


Professor Craic gladly supported this proposal, which . 


was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

(7) From Mr. Lynch, of New Ross, re salaries under the 
Tuberculosis Order. It was decided to acknowledge its 
receipt. 

The PRESIDENT then called on Mr. Lirrve to read his 
paper on “‘ Veterinary Dispensaries ”’ (for the animals of the 
very poor). [ This paper appears at the commencement 
of this issue of the Record.—Ed.}. 

After reading the paper, Mr. LitTLe said he might have 
made his paper longer, but his object was to secure for the 
Societies the support of the veterinary profession and to 
have the subject considered before the letters of the 
Societies and before sending them replies. 
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Professor CRAIG moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
Little for his excellent paper and said that he thought the 
best part was in the reply, which contained a suggestion 
that was something upon which one could put one’s 
finger. 

The Report of Council was read, approved and signed. 

Mr. Howarp recommended that, in future, General 
Meetings should be held on Thursdays, as being the most 
convenient day for country members. 

Mr. McSuHAne’s letters, with reference to the appoint- 
ment in N. Donegal, were again read, and a lengthy dis- 
cussion followed. A_ resolution was passed that Mr. 
McShane’s successor be written to explaining the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

J. J. O'Connor, Hon. Secretary. 


North Midland Division.* 
ANNUAL MEETING AT SHEFFIELD. 


The Annual Meeting of this Division was held at the 
King’s Head Hotel, Change Alley, Sheffield, on Tuesday, 
January 10th, 1928, when there were present, Messrs. 
C. Secker Smith (President), G. J. Furness, M. Robinson, 
A. D. J. Brennan, E. F. Angler, 8. E. Sampson, F. C. Scott, 
W. Collinson, G. Green, W. Tweed, R. Hudson, H. Thomp- 
son, T. ©. Fletcher, and the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. 8. 
Lloyd). Messrs. A. C. Urquhart and A. Walker, visitors, 
were also present. 

Apologies for inability to attend were received from 
Messrs. J. Abson (Sheffield) and J. 8. Wheatcroft (Went- 
worth). 

The minutes of the last Annual Meeting, which have 
been published in the Veterinary Record, were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

A report of the Council Meeting held on December 6th, 
1927, was adopted on the motion of Mr. RoBrnson, seconded 
by Mr. THompson, and was signed by the President. It 
included the following items :— 

A statement by the Hon. Treasurer as to the financial 
position of the Division, which was very satisfactory. 
The Hon. Secretary was asked to include notices from the 
Hon. Treasurer asking for the payment of subscriptions 
in arrears when sending out the announcement for the 
Annual Meeting, and the Treasurer was instructed to send 
a cheque for £5 5s. towards the fund for rebuilding the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, London. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The PRESIDENT proposed that Mr. G. J. Furness, of 
Alfreton, be elected President for the ensuing year. This 
was seconded by Mr. G. GREEN and carried unanimously. 
Mr. FuRNEsS, in accepting the position, said he very much 
appreciated the honour conferred upon him. He would 
have difficulty in filling the office in the satisfactory 
manner in which Mr. Smith had carried it out during his 
term of office, and he hoped all the members would give 
him their support. He would do his best to help the 
Division. 

Mr. C. Secker Smith becomes Past President, and it 
was proposed by Mr. Sm1tH and seconded by Mr. RoBINsoNn 


* Received on February 29th, 1928. 
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that Messrs. EK. F. Angler (Doncaster) and F. C. Scott 
(Pontefract) be elected Vice- Presidents. 

Mr. H. Thompson was unanimously re-elected as Hon. 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Lioyp intimated his desire to withdraw from the 
position of Hon. Secretary but, upon pressure, decided to 
carry on, provided Mr. Tweed, of Sheffield, would act as 
Assistant Secretary. This Mr. Tweed agreed to do. 

Messrs. T. C. Fletcher and 8. E. Sampson were elected as 
Auditors. 

It was proposed and seconded that the six Councillors 
he elected as follows : Hudson, 
M. Robinson, 8. EK. Sampson, W. Collinson and J. 8. 8. 


Woodrow. 


Messrs. G. Green, R. 


The PRESIDENT congratulated the Hon. Treasurer and 
the Hon. Secretary on the satisfactory balance sheet, and 
expressed his appreciation to Messrs. Thompson, Fletcher 
and Lloyd for generously loaning their houses for Council 
meetings. 

New Members..—Mr. A. D. J. M.R.C.V.S. 
(Ministry of Agriculture) was duly elected a member of the 
Division and Mr. A. Walker, M.R.C.V.S.,. D.V.S.M., 
Sheffield, nominated as a member. 


Brennan, 


Hon. Member,--Mr. Hudson, junr. (Kenya) was elected 
an Hon. Member of the Division. 

The CHAIRMAN then called on Mr. 8. KE. Sampson, 
M.R.C.V.S., to give his address on ‘ Infectious Pneumonia 
[This report and the ensuing discussion 
Kd.] 
The PrResipeENT then called upon the Hon. Secretary 


of Bovines.” 


upon it, appear in our Clinical Section this week.- 


to give a short report on a case of swine erysipelas. 

Mr. Luoyp stated that he thought this case was of in- 
terest and ought to be reported. I[t occurred in 
practice as Local Veterinary Inspector of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. [This case is reported, with discussion, in the 
Clinical Section of this issue.—Ed.] 

Mr. LiLoyp, in concluding his remarks, proposed that the 
best thanks of the Division be given to Mr. Smith, the 
He had been a member of the Division 


his 


Past President. 
since its formation in 1913 and had always been a regular 
attender at both Council and General meetings. Some 
years ago he had been requested to allow his name to be 
for private 
At the end 
of 1925 he consented to act as President for the year 1926 
He had done everything in 
his power to assist the Division, both by attending meetings 
and successfully conducting the meetings, whilst President, 
and by his generosity he had greatly added to the pleasure 


put forward as President, but reasons 


could not at that time see his way to accept. 


and was re-elected for 1927. 


of the members and their ladies. 

Mr. Furness, the new President, said he had pleasure in 
seconding Mr. Lloyd’s proposal, and was certain that the 
Division owed Mr. Smith a great debt of gratitude. In 
connection with the vote of thanks, he would like to couple 
the name of Mrs. Smith, who had attended the two summer 
meetings and helped matters, particularly for the ladies, 
to pass off in a pleasant manner. 

The vote of thanks was carried with applause and, 
in reply, Mr. Smith said he was deeply grateful for it, 


but considered he had done very little to deserve it 
us most of the members knew, the work of the Division 
' 
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was carried on by the two honorary officers, the Secretary 
and the Treasurer. 

Mr. Sampson then preposed a vote of thanks to the 
President for his conduct of the meeting and said that he 
had started so well that it was hoped he would be able to 
keep up to the standard he had set. He could rely upon 
all the assistance the members of the Division could give 
him. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hupson seconded the proposal and desired to 
emphasise Mr. Sampson’s remarks. He looked forward 
to having quite a successful year for the Division under 
Mr. Furness’s guidance. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried, the 
PRESIDENT returning thanks in a short speech. 

J. S. Luoyp, Hon. Secretary. 


Eastern Counties’ Division. 


ANNUAL MEETING at IPsSwicH. 

The transference of the Hon. Secretaryship of this 
Division from the hands of Captain W. Shipley to those of 
Colonel W. A. Wood, and the elevation of the former to 
the Chair after a long period of duty at its right hand. 
were interesting features of the Annual Meeting of the 
Eastern Counties’ Division, which was held at the Great 
White Horse Hotel, Ipswich, on 23rd February, 1928. 

The retiring President (Captain P. R. Turner) was 
supported by Captain V. Boyle, Mr. W. J. Browning. 
Major A. F. Castle, Mr. J. M. Currie, Major T. G. Heatley, 
Messrs. W. F. Howes, H. J. Loveless, Captain H. Mitton, 
Mr. C. C. Nesling, Captain H. L. Roberts, Mr. T. F. Smith, 
Colonel W. A. Wood and Captain W. Shipley (Hon. 
Secretary). 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Division, 
having been published in the Record, were taken as read 
and were confirmed and signed. 

Correspondence. (1) Apologies for absence from Messrs. 
H. F. Downe, F. L. Gooch, Principal F. T. G. Hobday, 
Messrs. H. V. Low, G. T. Matthews, Captain V. Pryde- 
Jones, Captain E. B. Reynolds, Messrs. W. Turtill, P. J. 
Welch, H. E. Wilkinson and Captain W. H. Wortley. 

(11) From the Secretary of the Royal Sanitary Institute, 
inviting the Division to send delegates to the Congress of 
the Institute to be held at Plymouth from July 16-21. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY the meeting that, 
upon the receipt of a similar invitation last year, it was 
decided that as the “* National” were to be represented 
The meeting 


informed 


that would be sufficient for their purpose. 
agreed to adopt the same course this year, especially in 
view of the distance of the place of mecting. Next year. 
when it was understood that the Congress was to be held 
at Lowestoft, it was felt’ that the invitation should be 
accepted, 

(111) From Mr. F. L. 
relation to an Amateur Arts and Crafts Exhibition, which 
was being organised by Lady Exeter, and which had for 
one of its objects the raising of funds towards the re- 
building and re-equipping of the Royal Veterinary College. 
London. The exhibition was to be held at Burghley 
House, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 30th and 3lIst, 


and it was hoped that some of the ladies of members of the 


Gooch, enclosing a circular in 
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Eastern Counties’ Division would assist in connection with 
a projected stall for which veterinary surgeons would be 
responsible. 

(IV) From Mr. R. L. Cornell, lately Research Assistant, 
Institute of Animal Pathology, Cambridge, resigning his 
membership of the Division as he was about to take up 
an appointment in Tanganyika, East Africa. 

Colonel Woop : In reference to Mr. Cornell’s resignation, 
he has gone to a post in East Africa which will doubtless 
involve prolonged absence from this country, but I should 
like to propose that he be made an Honorary Member 
during his absence. I think this is a course pursued by 
National.” 


“ce 


other Divisions of the 

The PrestpENT: I am quite in agreement with Colonel 
Wood’s suggestion that we should confer honorary member- 
ship upon Mr. Corneil, because he has been a consistent 
attender at our meetings and an active supporter of our 
Association. 

Mr. Boye seconded the proposition, which was carried 
with enthusiasm. 

Accounts.—The Hon. SecrRETARY: You have been 
circularised with the balance sheet and I propose to call 
your attention to a few items. I should like you to note 
the response made by the members to the appeals made for 
the payment of arrears of subscription, as the result of 
which the sum of £68 15s. 6d. represents the receipt item 
for entrance fees, subscriptions and arrears received during 
the past year—-a sum very much in excess of the amount 
we usually receive under that head. There are now only 
two guineas outstanding. (Applause.) I think you will 
agree that our balance at bank of £50 6s. is highly satis- 
factory, in view of the donation of £20 made by the Associa- 
tion during the year to the Royal Veterinary College Re- 
building Fund. (Hear, hear.) 

The Prestipent: The financial state of agriculture al- 
ways affects our members directly, and I think the lack 
of any indirect effect upon our finances as an Association, 
as revealed in the balance sheet, is highly creditable, 
especially to our Honorary Treasurer. (Applause.) | 
propose that the balance sheet be received and adopted. 

Mr. NESLING seconded, and the proposition was carried 
unanimously. 

The Hon. SECRETARY AND TREASURER (Mr. W. Shipley) : 
I take this opportunity of informing you that, having 
completed the accounts and having got everything, as 
I hope and believe, into a fairly satisfactory condition, 
I unreservedly resign my position as Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


The PRESIDENT: You have heard the remarks of our * 


worthy Secretary and, bearing those words in mind, we 
can proceed to the next item on the agenda, that is, the 
election of officers. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The first officer to be elected, continued Captain Turner, 
is the President. I have been your President, and have 
felt honoured in being your President, for the past two 
years. I feel that I have not done what I ought to have 
done towards enlarging and helping the Society, but as 
you all know I am a single-handed practitioner and it is 
very, very difficult for me to devote the amount of time 
which is necessitated by anything like an adequate attempt 
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to fulfil the duties attaching to the office of President. 
There is, however, one thing | have done during my 
tenure of office which I hope has met with your apprecia- 
tion, although I got into some disfavour about it in some 
quarters, and that is in tackling this question of overdue 
subscriptions. (Hear, hear.) [ rubbed it in so much at 
the meeting at Cambridge that many back subscriptions 
were paid. Among other things during my tenure of 
otfiee, we have had two most successful practical demon- 
strations of comparative surgery. That is all I want to 
say about my period of Presidency, except that I must 
thank the members who have supported me, and also our 
Hon. Secretary for the kind help and great consideration 
that he has given me. 

It is the prerogative of the Presidents of this Society 
to nominate the in-coming President, and I have very much 
pleasure in proposing to you to-day that Captain Shipley, 
in view of the great services he has rendered to the Society 
in the past ten years, be promoted to the highest position 
that this Society can offer him. (Applause.) 

Major CastLeE: It is with the greatest pleasure that I 
support Captain Turner in his suggestion that Captain 
Shipley be asked to accept the Presidency of the Associa- 
tion. 

The meeting elected Captain Shipley to the Presidential 
Chair with acclamation. 

Vice-Presidents.—On the proposition of the Hon. 
SECRETARY, seconded by Captain Boye, the Vice-Presi- 
dents were elected as follows: The retiring President, 
Mr. J. F. Thurston and Mr. H. P. Standley, senr. 

Committee. The following were re-elected en bloc: 
Messrs. Castle, Downe, Matthews, Standley, junr., Turtill, 
Waters and Wortley. 

Auditors. —Messrs. 'T. I. Barcham and H. Buckingham 
were re-elected and thanked for their past services. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. The retiring PRESIDENT : 
The most important posts, those of Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer in combination, have now to be filled. I have 
already expressed my appreciation of the work Captain 
Shipley has done during my tenure of office, and I will not 
enlarge upon it, but he has told me that he cannot carry 
on and so we have to find a new holder of these joint 
offices. I am going to make a proposition to you, and 
that is that we ask Colonel Wood-to act in Captain Shipley’s 
place. 

Captain SHIPLEY seconded, and the proposition was 
carried unanimously, upon the receipt of Colonel Wood’s 
assent. 

Representatives to Council N.V.M.A.—*These were 
elected as follows: The President and Mr. Standley, senr., 
the Hon. Secretary’s being as an ex-officio appointment. 

At this stage Captain SHipLEy entered into occupancy 
of the Chair, returning thanks for his election and for the 
opportunity afforded him (although it was not an honour 
which he had sought) of following in some measure the 
footsteps of his father, who had done so much for that 
Society. 

Election of New Member._-Mr. H. J. Loveless, of 
Ipswich, was unanimously elected a member of the Division. 

Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. \t was agreed, 
in view of the improvement in the finances of the Society, 
to make a subscription of £5 5s. to the Victoria Veterinary 
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Benevolent Fund, which, since the war, had been the 
recipient of that sum in the form of a donation. 

The PrEstIpENT: I should like, at this stage, to point 
out that we have, including our newly-elected member, 
forty-eight fully paid-up subscribing members. That 
represents an income from subscriptions of 24 guineas ; 
therefore I hope that at any future meeting no one will 
think I am trying to crab our subscriptions unduly if 
I point out that, with such a limited income, we cannot in- 
dulge our generous instincts too freely. I do not think that 
we can afford to subscribe, as a society, to everything to 
which we feel we might like to give financial support. 

Next Meeting.—-The members accepted with thanks the 
invitation of Captain Turner to hold the next meeting of 
the Division at Bury St. Edmunds, in July, for the purpose 
of playing bowls for the Shipley Cup. The proceeds of this 
tournament are devoted to the Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund. 

ANY OTHER BUSINESs. 


Under this heading, the PRESIDENT reminded the 
members that some time ago the question of the revision 
of the rules of the Division was raised, and various sugges- 
tions were made in that connection. A Sub-Committee 
was appointed, the Secretary to communicate with the 
members of the Committee concerning the suggestions to 
be brought before the meeting as to the alterations of the 
rules. He thought it would be necessary, before any 
definite step could be taken, to put the matter on the 
agenda, and he officially gave notice that it was his in- 
tention at the next meeting to bring forward a motion 
that new rules be submitted for approval. 

Colonel Woop: The members of that Sub-Committee 
seem to agree sufficiently to enable the rules to be drawn 
up for submission to our next meeting. 


The Veterinary Inspector Section Question. 

Major CastLe: I should like to ask whether it has been 
decided to form a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section of the 
Kastern Counties’ Veterinary Medical Association. I 
believe formerly, there was such a Section, but now it seems 
to be more or less defunct. I think many of the members 
who have not had extensive experience of work under local 
authorities might find it of material assistance if such a 
Section were formed. 

The PrestpENtT: The question which Major Castle has 
brought up, in relation to a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section 
being formed, was raised some time ago, at the request of 
the ‘‘ National,” and at the time it was brought up it 
was stated that there was in existence a Society of In- 
spectors for the County of Suffolk and one for the County 
of Norfolk. I understand that the Suffolk Society had 
a meeting some time last year. 

Captain TURNER: That was purely a meeting under the 
East Suffolk County Council with regard to the working 
of the Milk and Dairies Order, but there is a Society in vogue 
as the Suffolk Inspectors’ Association. 

Mr. Rogperts: That is recognised by the loca! authority 
of East Suffolk. 

The Presipent: There is a proposition by Major Castle 
that there should be a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section of 
this Division of the N.V.M.A. I can state authoritatively 
that an Inspectors’ Association exists for Norfolk and I 
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was under the impression that there was one for Suffolk, but 
neither, I presume, is officially recognised by the 
“* National.” 

Mr. NEstinc: I shall be very pleased to second Major 
Castle’s proposition; I think that then the Inspectors’ 
Association which used to meet at Stowmarket. will drop 
out. 

Captain TURNER: Might I ask what exactly is this 
Section to comprise—-whether it is to comprise all the 
inspectors under the Contagious Diseases of Animals Act 
or merely those under the Tuberculosis Order and the 
Milk and Dairies Order ? 

Major CasTLE: My views were that all veterinary in- 
spectors should form the membership of the Section, to 
include the whole of the counties ordinarily covered 
by this Society. 

The PRESIDENT: That is, any member who is a member 
of this Division who holds an inspectorship, no matter to 
what county or borough he belongs. 

I am assuming that we decide now to form a Section : 
what is the next proposition ? 

Mr. H. L. Roserts: As one of the members of the 
Standing Committee of the ‘‘ National”’ (the Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Committee), I am pleased to think this Division 
wishes to form a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section, it looks 
as if we are coming into line with the other Divisions 
throughout the country. I think it is generally understood 
that there should be a Chairman and a Secretary of the 
Section who would report the results of the meetings of 
the Section to the, meetings of the Division. Moreover, 
I think these officials of the Section should have some 
degree of executive power to deal with urgent matters. 

As an instance, the Executive Diseases of Animals 
Joint Sub-Committee for East and West Suffolk, within 
the next few days, will have under consideration the new 
Sheep Scab Order of 1928, and Circular Letter No. 90 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. This Order places 
further duties and responsibility on the veterinary inspec- 
tors of local authorities ; in addition to the supply of a 
written opinion on Form D1, the local veterinary inspector 
has to give a certificate on Form D2, and when that has 
been given, the owner of sheep can appeal against the 
decision of the local veterinary inspector. The materia! 
from the sheep has then to be sent to the ny for their 
examination and finai decision. 

« I have talked this matter over informally with those in 
authority in the County, and have suggested to them that 
the scale of fees now in operation under the Sheep Scab 
Order is not sufficient for the work which will have to be 
done under the new Sheep Scab Order on and after 


Ist April next. 

This illustration is, I think, adequate to support the 
opinion that a Veterinary Inspectors’ Section should be 
formed, the Chairman and Secretary to have a certain 
amount of executive power, and who should report to the 
Division on any action taken. 

If the Division agrees to form a Seetion om these lines, 
I shall be glad to render any assistance in my power for its 
formation. 

As Chairman of the Suffolk Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Association, I am quite agreeable to the dissolution of the 
Assoeiation provided we can have a real live Veterinary 
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Inspectors’ Section of the Eastern Counties Division of 
the ‘‘ National,” but I should not care to relinquish the 
locus stand’ of that Association until I knew that a new 
Section was functioning satisfactorily. 


Captain TURNER: I move as an amendment that the 
Association of Suffolk Inspectors be resuscitated, because 
as a big Society we have tried to impress Norfolk and 
Essex and yet we have only a sprinkling of men to-day. 
I am positive that if we form a combined Association we 
shall not get any organised attendance or any combination 
whatsoever. 


Captain Mirron: As regards Essex, inspectors hold 


their meetings at Chelmsford. 


The PrEsIDENT: Captain Turner has not really put an 
amendment to Major Castle’s proposition : he has spoken 
against it directly. He says that there is existing in 
Norfolk and Suffolk a body calling itself an Inspectors’ 
Association and that that body has nothing to do with the 
E.C.V.M.A. Does he propose that we do not form one 
Section of the Eastern Counties, but that these keep as 
they are—two independent bodies ? 


Captain TURNER: My idea was to get this Inspectors’ 
Association going again and then affiliate it to this Society. 


The PRESIDENT: As far as our Association goes, al- 
though we embrace Essex to a certain extent, we cannot 
really claim to have a representative number of members 
from Essex. The E.C.V.M.A. really only concerns Nor- 
folk and Suffolk and in the event of our forming a Section 
in conjunction with this Division we should convey our 
views to the neighbouring Divisions. Possibly a way out 
of the difficulty would be that we should instruct the 
Secretary of this Division to communicate with the 
Secretaries of the Norfolk and of the Suffolk Veterinary 
Associations and make the suggestion to them that they 
become joined together and meet as one body and also 
become affiliated to this Division. There is no doubt, 
as Mr. Roberts says, that the idea of forming a Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Section is a good one, and that such a step is 
very necessary if our interests are to be safeguarded, 
but we have no representatives from Norfolk here and we 
cannot therefore very well form a Section here to-day. 


At this point the President tested the feeling of the 
meeting, and Major Castle withdrew his proposition in 
favour of the President’s plan, which was then unani- 
mously adopted in the following form of motion: ‘‘ That 
this meeting instructs the Secretary to write to the 
Secretaries of the Norfolk Inspectors’ 
and the Suffolk Inspectors’ Association, conveying 
the suggestion that an Inspectors’ Section of the Eastern 
Counties’ Division of the N.V.M.A. be formed and that the 
basis of its formation be the affiliation to the Division of 
the two Inspector Associations already in existence, and 
inviting them to express their views on the proposal, on 
behalf of their Associations.” 


At the conclusion of the meeting the members partook 
of tea at the invitation of the President, who was accorded 
a hearty. vote of thanks for his hospitality and for his con- 
duct of the meeting. 


W. A. Woop, Hon. Secretary. 


a ee 
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Ayrshire Division.* 


PAPER AND DISCUSSION ON TESTING WITH TUBERCULIN. 


A meeting of the Ayrshire Division of the N.V.M.A. was 
held in the Ayrshire and Galioway Hotel, Ayr, on Decem- 
ber lst, 1927, with the President, Mr. Walter Gardner 
(Maybole), in the chair. The other members present were 
Messrs. R. Smith, W. G. Forbes, F. McKenzie, A. Douglas 
(County Veterinary Inspector), W. A. McGregor, Jun., 
D. Brown, Hon. Secretary, with Mr. D. Campbell, 
M.R.C.V.S. and Mr. McDonald (Veterinary Student) as 
Visitors. Following the transacticn of routine business, 
the following paper was read :— 


Tuberculin Testing. 
M.R.C.V.S., 


By R. M. Situ, CGalston. 

In introducing the subject of Tuberculin Testing to-day, 
I am afraid I have little new to add to what has already 
been said by other members of the profession ; however, 
I am sure that this subject, which is a large one, can pro- 
vide ample room for a good discussion to follow. 

Tuberculin testing of cattle has been going on now for 
many years and to-day is taking up quite a large amount 
of the country practitioner’s time and is likely to do so 
until some vaccine or other remedy is procured to enable 
us to dispense with its use. 

The method of testing should, therefore, be as simple as 
possible and occupy as little of the practitioner’s time as 
possible ; also, a test has not only to be simple or convenient 
but must be, to a great extent, accurate and in this I 
suggest that the profession is very fortunate in having the 
Double Intradermal Test. 

Several methods of employing tuberculin have been 
used and are still in use, viz., the subcutaneous, ophthalmic 
and intradermal tests, these being the most common. 

The Subcutaneous Test. First let us consider the 
subcutaneous test—-this test, in my opinion, is fairly 
accurate, provided it is properly carried out, but how 
many of us can spare the time to carry out every detail 
laid down in the test? Yet it is only by doing so that, 
in my view, we can judge this test properly. It is necessary 
to be away for hours at a time and thus its cost is out- 
rageous. What usually happens, then, is that some one 
or other is placed in charge and one has to rely on his data 
as being correct. Many inconveniences are at hand in 
this test, the animals have to be housed before and during 
the test and the usual liberal supply of water has to be 
cut off—-thermometers have to be relied upon, which, 
as you all know, are liable to variation. 

Doping can be done, not that I suggest it is done, and 
above all we invariably find that animals far advanced 
with the disease may or may not show a reaetion. 

In a case I had recently a cow showed a reaction to this 
test at the sixth hour after injection and later fell to 
normal. In this particular case a reactor (known later 
to be one by post mortem) would have been passed in the 
usual routine of starting to take temperatures at the 
ninth hour after injection. 

Again, in testing a herd by this method, occasionally we 
find an animal to have a temperature above normal to 
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commence with—such an animal cannot then be tested. 
Various firms supplying tuberculin suggest various degrees 
of temperature at which they consider an animal to be 
a reactor. At different periods of the day and night we 
find temperatures vary; feeding, excitement, watering, 
stage of pregnancy, all tend to alter temperatures. Thus, 
in testing a herd with the subcutaneous method it is only 
fair to take all three conditions, which may alter the 
temperature curve, into consideration before giving a 
final decision. How many of us have the time fo do this ? 
In my opinion, the subcutaneous test should always be 
employed with a check test and this the ophthalmic one. 

The Ophthalmic Test. This test is very useful when 
employed either with the subcutaneous test or the intra- 
dermal test as a check test. The tuberculin used must be 
in a concentrated form and the manner in which it may be 
applied can vary and may have more or less to do with the 
results obtained. Some practitioners drop the tuberculin 
into the eye; others brush it over the eyeball, while 
others, again, I believe, use a dise of tuberculin. 

Used alone as a single test it is not altogether to be 
advised, as various difficulties can easily arise. The dis- 
charge may accidentally get removed, or may even be 
wiped off by the owner. Dirt or anything likely to injure 
the eyeball may make diagnosis very difficult. Only a 
white muco-purulent discharge with congestion of the 
small capillary vessels of the eye is sufficient, in my opinion, 
to condemn an animal as a reactor, and it is not sufficient 
to say that if there is only congestion the animal is a reactor. 

In this test, as in the subscutaneous test, the animals 
have to be housed if a satisfactory result is to be obtained. 
Repeated doses of tuberculin (¢.e., concentrated) into the 
eye usually show repeated reactions even at short intervals 
—this, as you all know, is quite the opposite with repeated 
doses used subcutaneously at short intervals. 

Occasionally we find animals giving a definite reaction 
to the subcutaneous test and yet nothing is to be noticed 
in the eye. This may be due to the method in which the 
ophthalmic tuberculin has been used, or even to careless- 
ness in one’s observance. There is little or no systemic 
disturbance with this test as is invariably found with the 
subcutaneous test. However, I am sure you are all of 
the opinion that this test should only be used in conjunction 
with another test and then only as a check test. 

The Intradermal Test. This test has many advantages 
over the other two, in that it is simple in procedure and 
does not need to be carried out to the hour. The animals 
may or may not be housed. Doping and _ interference 
with it are more or less eliminated. Animals can be 
retested at short intervals and there is less likelihood of 
missing a tuberculous subject than with the previous tests. 

In practice, I find that 75 per cent. of reactors react to 
the first injection, and when doubtful cases arise a second 
injection usually causes a typical reaction. This is the 
double intradermal test which, in my opinion, should always 
be practised. This test, combined with the ophthalmic, 
is most reliable and it would appear that a better reaction 
is seen in the eye when a sensitizing dose is given at the 
same time as the first intradermal injection and repeated 
at the second injection. 

A herd of forty cows which passed the subcutaneous test 
for two years in succession was tested this week by me 
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with the double-intradermal ophthalmic test. One cow 
showed a typical reaction, both in the eye and on the 
neck. The history of this cow went to show that several 
of her forebears had been reactors. It is just questionable 
to what extent a cow can be infected by tuberculosis before 
showing a reaction to the double intradermal test. Several 
cows I have tested with the subcutaneous and eye tests 
have shown a reaction to the eye test only and on im- 
mediately applyinz the double intradermal test a typical 
reaction has been shown on the neck. 

I had the good fortune some time ago of being present 
at a post-mortem on one of these cows, and after some 
considerable time one suspected mesenteric gland was 
removed and proved later by the use of a guinea pig to be 
tuberculous, thus showing that the double-intradermal 
test would seem much more severe than the subcutaneous 
test. 

As regards advanced cases of tuberculosis, recently, 
while testing a herd which had been tested twice previously 
and was comparatively clear, I suspected one cow which, 
in my opinion, showed clinical symptoms of tuberculosis. 
This cow, along with the others, was submitted to the 
double-intradermal ophthalmic test. Two cows on one 
side and one cow on the other side of this particular cow 
showed reactions at the first injection and not till after 
the second injection did the suspected cow react. 

This cow was ultimately slaughtered and the report 
received was that she was in a very advanced stage of 
tuberculosis. Is it possible, then, that this cow infected 
the other three and that with a very advanced case a 
reaction may or may not be shown with the double- 
intradermal test ? 

In regard to what is a reactor with the double-intra- 
dermal test, I think all of you will agree that only where 
records are required and where a doubtful case arises is 
it absolutely necessary to use calipers for differentiation 
between reactor and non-reactor. Usually in the reactor 
the swelling and pain are very indicative. 

In conclusion, more can be said in favour of the double 
intradermal test than of the two others. Practitioners 
should make use of this test whenever possible, as the 
results are more satisfactory and it should be combined 
with the ophthalmic test. 

Herds can be cleared up much more quickly through its 
use than with the others, and it can be done at any time 
without much inconvenience to the owners or the practi- 
tioner.. Some animals will pass the subcutaneous test 
and yet react to the intradermal test. Hence, it is all 
the one doing and one can issue a certificate on this test 
with less hesitation than with any other test. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. DouGtas, in opening the discussion, said that he 
agreed with practically everything Mr. Smith had said 
about the various tests. After a considerable experience 
with the double intradermal test, he preferred that test 
to any other. In applying this test he always measured 
the skin, but the actual measurements obtained were not 
an absolute guide to the result, as the nature of the swelling 
had to be taken into consideration and, as a consequence, 
one at times had a reactor which gave a smaller swelling 
on measurement than one which one was satisfied had 
not reacted; these cases were, however, few in number. 
Mr. Douglas’s chief objection to the subcutaneous test 
was that it depended on a rise in temperature, which might 
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be due to causes other than tuberculin. He quoted cases 
of abnormally high temperatures, which he had observed, 
without apparent cause. While he had not made a 
sufficient number of post-mortem exeminations of reactors 
to the intradermal test to justify him in forming 2 definite 
opinion as to its reliability, there was no doubt that some 
animals reacted to the double intradermal test which gave 
no reaction to the subcutaneous test. On the ophthalmic 
test he did not place much reliance ; a very large percentage 
of reactors to the double intradermal test also reacted to 
the ophthalmic, but some definite reactors to both the 
intradermal and subcutaneous failed to react to the 
ophthalmic. He had yet to see a definite ophthalmic 
reaction without a reaction to either of the other tests. 

The CHAIRMAN thanked the essayist for his able and well 
considered paper. Personally, he thought he was to be 
congratulated on the choice of his subject, which had such 
an important bearing upon present day legislation govern- 
ing the inspection of dairy herds. He expressed regret 
that there was not a full attendance of members that day 
to enable them to show their appreciation of the service 
Mr. Smith had rendered them by preparing that paper 
for their consideration. 

Many of the points raised by Mr. Smith, in his all too 
brief paper, had already been dealt with, and any further 
remarks he had to make thereon were of the nature of 
constructive criticism, for, in practice, he felt himself in 
agreement with the main points brought out by the 
essayist. 

Touching upon the three methods of applying the tuber- 
culin test, he favoured the double intradermic method. 
It was every bit as accurate, if not more so, than the 
subcutaneous method, over which it had many advantages. 
It was cleaner, less irksome to the animals, far less exacting 
to the practitioner and less trouble to the owner. 

Of these four advantages, the third (7.e., that it was far 
less exacting), had the most importance for the practitioner. 
It enabled him to control his day’s work, and obviated 
the necessity of taking the temperatures at the proper 
times. Of course, that advantage did not count for much 
with the practitioners who had succumbed to the tempta- 
tion of granting certificates partly based on temperatures 
taken by owners or their byremen. 

He had not found the same difficulty in coming to a 
definite conclusion as to the interpretation of the results 
with the intradermic test, which many, like himself, might 
have experienced with the subcutaneous method. 

In the ophthalmic test, as he had previously stated, he 
had not much faith. It was the least reliable of the three 
tests, when the results were negative, but it served a 
good purpose as a control test in combination with either 
the intradermic or the subcutaneous tests. 

The eye test had the disadvantage that the discharge 
could be removed intentionally or accidentally—and, again, 
injuries to the eye could easily lead to confusion, and so lead 
to a false interpretation of the result. 

He found that the reactions to this test were most 
irregular and disconcerting. 

With the subcutaneous method, they all knew the 


variations of temperature that might arise or be in-. 


fluenced by change of surroundings, environment, milk- 
ing or diets. He did not think these had the same pre- 
judicial influence over the intradermic method, so, for 
that reason, the latter method was to be preferred to the 
subcutaneous test. 

Again, the subcutaneous method lent itself to be 
tampered with by unscrupulous persons—but it had to be 
admitted that one was not confronted with the “ dope” 
question when an owner was conscientiously out to free his 
herd from tuberculosis, as far as the tests would assist him. 

The control of tuberculin by Government was long 
overdue, and he was firmly of opinion that if that was 
adopted it would tend to remove the haze that had sur- 
rounded the tuberculin test for many years. 

Mr. Fores also added to the discussion and in his 
remarks seemed not to be so enthusiastic as was Mr. Smith 
concerning the use of the intradermal test 





The Hon. SrcrETARY, in his remarks, said that in testing 
a herd which he was bringing up to the standard for a 
T.T. certificate he found that on a sound test all the animals 
that stood to the subcutaneous test at first, stood up to the 
intradermal test. The two animals which were doubtful 
to the first subcutaneous test reacted to the intradermal 
test. 

The other gentlemen present also took part in the 
discussion. 

The company then partook of tea and spent the 
remainder of the afternoon very enjoyably and profitably 
in general discussion. 

Davip Brown, 
Hon. Secretary. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events. 


March 26th——Meeting of the Editorial Committee 
N.V.M.A., 4-30 p.m. 

March 29th—Last date for Applications for Election 
to Examinerships, R.C.V.S. 

April 1st—-Annual Fees due to R.C.V.S. 

April 11th—N.V.M.A. Council and Committee 
Meetings (Provisional date). 

April 11th—Committee Meetings, R.C.V.S. 

April 12th—Ditto. 

April 13th—Committee 
R.C.V.S. 

April 25th—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
Division at Edinburgh. 

May 10th—Nominations for Election to Council, 
R.C.V.S. 

May 24th—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers and Annual 
Reports issued. 
Entries due for D.V.S.M. Examination. 

May 30th—R.C.V.S. Voting Papers to be returned. 

June 7th—Annual -General Meeting, R.C.V.S., 12 
noon, at 10 Red Lion Square. 


and Uouncil Meetings, 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY. 
ATKINSON, William, Graduated Edinburgh (New), 1877. 

Died, March 17th, 1928. Aged 79. 

The late Mr. Atkinson, who practised for many years at 
Masham, in the North Riding of Yorks, passed away at 
the residence of his son-in-law, Mr. A. B. Fewings, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Cheltenham. 

Seuarr, Charles A., at Ardencraig, Somers Road, Reigate 

(Surrey). Qualified, Glasgow, 1890. Died, 16th March, 

1928. Aged 63. 





PERSONAL. 


Marriage. SmitrH—HeENpDRIE. At Shawhill, Hurlford, 
on 14th March, by the Rev. James A. Hogg, B.D., Robert 
MecDill Smith, M.R.C.V.S., Galston, younger son of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Smith, Nether Newton, Newmilns, to 
Mary Goldie, daughter of the late John H. Hendrie and of 
Mrs. Hendrie, Millands, Galston. 


Mrs. Trevor Spencer's Progress.—We are glad to inform 
our readers, with regard to the riding accident which 
befel Mrs. Trevor Spencer on the 7th inst (as reported in 
last week’s Record) that although Mrs. Trevor Spencer had 
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a slight relapse on the 17th inst., since that date she has 
made rapid and completely satisfactory progress and is 
now, apparently, well on the way to recovery. Mr. Trevor 
Speneer wishes again to thank his friends for their many 
kind enquiries, which he hopes to answer individually in 
due course 


TUBERCULOSIS AMONG DomeEsTIC ANIMALS Ix INDIA. 





‘The imcidence of tuberculosis among cattle is dis- 
cussed,”’ says The Times of India, “in a letter forwarded 
to the Bombay Municipal Secretary by Dr. M. B. Soparkar, 
Officer-in-Charge Bovine Tuberculosis Inquiry of the 
Government Research Laboratory at Muktesar, for the 
information of the Councillors. Dr. Soparkar observes : 
‘1 have found tuberculosis in 14 to 16 per cent. of cattle 
examined at Ferozepur and Lahore in the Punjab. Two 
years ago, when I was in Bombay, I found three cases of 
tuberculosis among the cattle at Bandra, from two of which 
I have isolated strains of tubercle bacilli which are under 
investigation. I also examined specimens from a number 
of pigs, from the Arthur Road pig slaughterhouse which 
showed that nearly four per cent. of the pigs slaughtered 
there were tuberculous, and further investigation showed 
that most of them were infected with human tubercle 
bacilli. I have also found in the course of my investi- 
gations in the Punjab that nearly 8 per cent. of the buffaloes 
examined were found tuberculous. As regards the asser- 
tion that sheep and goats do not get the disease, this 
would require some modification. Sheep have been 
found affected with tuberculosis, though the disease is 
rare among them. The position as regards bovine and 
other animal tuberculosis is that it was hitherto believed 
that this was rare in India. Recent investigations have 
shown that it occurs more frequently than is generally 
supposed—the significance of which should be fully realised, 
and the whole subject therefore calls for further careful 


investigation.’ "’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tu morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue 
All mdence must bear the name and address of the oon- 


correspo: 
tributor for publication. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 


his correspondents. 


Serious Losses to Country Practitioners. 
To tHE Eprtror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The letter from Mr. D. Campbell, in your issue of 
the 3rd instant, reminded me of an experience I had about 
20 years ago. In response to an advertisement of certain 

ublishers, I applied personally for an appointment. 
learned that the essential qualification for the post 
was a thorough knowledge of the diseases of domesticated 
animals and I fully satisfied the manager’s test on this 
subject. 

An inquiry as to the exact nature of the duties elicited 
the reply that the object in view was a scheme to enable 
farmers, stock-owners, etc., to treat their animals for 
diseases without the aid of an M.R.C.V.S8. A book, written 
and edited by the so-called heads of our profession at the 
time, was produced, and my duties were to promote the 
sale of it for a salary and commission. As soon as the 
interviewer discovered I was a member of the R.C.V.S. 
the negotiations ended rather abruptly. Of course, this 
did not prevent the sale of the volume in question, namely, 
‘* Home Doctoring of Animals.” 

Coming to present times, great harm is being done to 
members of our profession in country areas by the sale of 
Swine Erysipelas Serum ” direct to pig breeders by certain 
manufacturing chemists. This is taking place to a great 
extent in my district, and no doubt my case is not an 


isolated one. 
Another serious matter which affects country 





prac- 


titioners is the queries answered by qualified veterinary 
surgeons through the medium of stock journals and similar 
papers. In my opinion, such members are guilty of breaches 
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of professional etiquette, as their advice is broadcast 
and very appreciably lessens the incomes of many members. 
For instance, the other day a farmer asked me the cost 
of treatment of a case of ‘“‘ wooden tongue.” In reply te 
my estimate, he told me he could buy a pound of pot. 
iodide for 18s. and this was enough for two cases, such 
information having been obtained froma journal. Further 
comment is needless.—-Yours faithfully, ERnEsT WARDROP. 
Outwell, 
Wisbech. 


Treatment of Chorea. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—In response to Mr. Leese’s invitation to explain 
the remark I made at the Royal Counties’ meeting ; 
I wished to indicate that as a means of soothing the 
nervous system and allaying the severity of choreic 
spasms, the new capsules mentioned are very successful. 
Had I meant that the disease could be cured by their use, 
I should have said so. Short of a cure, one must adopt 
some method of treatment which is likely to yield the 
greatest benefit or relief. Whereas it is known what a 
small effect is exerted by many sedatives upon this con- 
dition, it is an advantage to know of any agent or com- 
bination of agents which are more beneficial. 

I have in mind one particular red Setter which has been 
under my care for severe chorea and convulsions for 
some months. I tried many of the best remedies upon this 
dog, each for a reasonable length of time, and, of them all, 
the one which the owner asks for most is the new capsule. 
He says they are valuable in the horse, and I pass on this 
information for what it is worth. Yours faithfully, 

HAMILTON KIRK. 


Bloody Milk. 
To THE Epitor OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 

Sir,—The subject of “ Bloody Milk’’ is periodically 
brought up for discussion, as nothing very definite has been 
written about it. 1 have for some time been forced to hold 
the opinion that the condition is mostly due to an in- 
flammatory state of the inner lining of the base of the teat, 
frequently being told when called upon to treat chambered- 
teats (in which particular cases the obstruction takes 
the form of a thickening of the lining of the base of the 
teat) that the cow gave bloody milk from the affected 
quarter at some time during the last lactation period. 

I always consider the base of the teat to be probably the 
seat of the trouble and treat accordingly. Milk the 
quarter three or four times during the twenty-four hours 
with a milk syphon; after each milking inject a little 
antiphlogistic solution such as } per cent. solution of 
Protargol. Appropriate general treatment, in addition, of 
course, may be adopted. 

Whilst writing on the cow’s teat, I should like to state 
that I have found Antiphlogistine or other similar applica- 
tion very useful in the treatment of septic teat troubles, 
and particularly in the treatment of damaged teat ends, 
whether or not the operative method is adopted.—Yours 
faithfully, O. Stinson. 

Appleby. 

March 18th, 1928. 


Contagious Rhinitis of the Cat. 
To THe EpriTor oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—For the guidance of Mr. G. B. Brook, who asks 
to be referred to any literature dealing with the above sub- 
ject, I commend him to turn to pages 15 and 154 
of “‘ Diseases of the Cat,” published by Bailliére, Tindall 
and Cox.—Yours faithfully, Hamimuton Krex. 
March 19th, 1928. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 
Communications from Dr. G. W. Clough, Captain 
A. W. Noel Pillers,y} Messrs. R. F. Montgomerie and 
* Repo are f the Scottish Metropoli 
rt of a meeting of the Scottish Met itan Division 

from Mr. W. C. Miller, Hon. Secretary. 














